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LOOK! 


a in the past, Cle- 

ment of Alexandria wrote, 
“From looking, men get to lov- 
ing.” On the other hand, an old 
Italian Proverb states: “From 
listening comes wisdom, and 


from speaking repentence.” Both 
of these statements, particularly 
the first, have several implica- 
tions. The lesson, emphasized 
here, is that men and women of 
music, irrespective of position, 
should exercise tolerance, sports- 
manship, and common _ ethics 
when placed in the position of 
passing judgment on a fellow 
musician and that one’s work. It 
is regrettable that in music, so 
often referred to as the only uni- 
versal or world language, there 
is so little of the spirit of the 
brotherhood of man_ practiced 
when the performances of a fel- 
low musician are being evaluated. 

In this respect, the true mean- 
ing of the first quotation listed 
above may be re-stated as fol- 
lows: “If I evaluate the perform- 
ances of a fellow teacher or artist 
in terms of what I myself would 
do in a similar or identical cir- 
cumstances, the summation of my 
judgment will be purged of sel- 
fishness, prejudice, and banality; 
on the other hand it will be truth- 
ful, sincere, and constructive.” 
Just as there are privileged and 
under-privileged social and eco- 
nomic groups, so are there pri- 
vileged and under-privileged mu- 
sicians. Many factors enter into 
the complex circumstances de- 
fined as individual difference. 
The more we seek to understand 
this latter quality when dealing 
with our fellow man, of necessity, 
the more generous we are forced 
to become. For as Christ said, 
when addressing the mob which 
was seeking to stone-to-death a 
certain woman, “He that is with- 
out sin among you let him cast 
the first stone,” and no one threw 
a stone and also did not make 
further accusation, so will a fel- 
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low musician, upon considering all 
mitigating circumstances relating 
to a performance of another mu- 
sician, render a considerate and 
a fair-minded judgment. 


I have never made_ unkind 
statements concerning others,in 
all of my experiences, but that I 
suffer greater damage than 
the individual of the second part. 
Knowing this to be axiomatic, I 
have sought very earnestly, as I 
have grown older, to render hon- 
est judgments. As a result, I 
have had to do less repenting. 
Naturally, there is greater inner 
satisfaction. These latter state. 
ments explain the second of the 
above-listed auotations. More- 
over, an old Spanish Proverb 
states. “Stabs heal, but bad words 
never.” Also Joseph Addison 
wrote, “Words, when well chosen, 
have so great a force in them 
that a description often gives us 
more lively ideas than the sight 
of things themselves.” Our eval- 
uations, therefore, can be moti- 
vating. More and more as mu- 
sicians we should exercise keen 
discrimination in our choice of 
words. As a consequence. we will 
be saved, continuously, from 
much repenting. 

One of the most unusual busi- 
nesses of which I have heard is 
that of Henry Henrich of Litch- 
field. Illinois, who, in less than 
twenty years has amassed a 
large fortune by selling business 
houses on “good will, low-press- 
ure, friend-making advertising 
which is personal.” Mr. Henrich 
speaks of his unusual success in 
his unusual business as “The per- 
son who brings sunshine into the 
life of another has sunshine in 
his own.” This is quite a differ- 
ent philosophy from that of the 
college choir director who never 
finds merit in anybody’s choir 
except his own, or from the col- 
lege music department head who 
attempts to proselyte the tenor 
of a neighboring college choir. 

I am well aware that many 


LISTEN! 


people in the musical field ope- 

rate entirely in conformity with 

the Golden Rule. This is address- 

ed only to those who are less 

thoughtful in their adjudications. 

How much more satisfying would 

be the relations of all musicians 

if the admonition of Robert 

Burns could be experienced con- 

stantly : 

“QO wad some power the giftie 
gie us 

To see ourselves as ithers see 
us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free 
us, 

An’ foolish notion.” 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 


H. Grady Harlan, President 


The Board of Directors of 
TAMS met in a called meeting in 
San Antonio June 9 for the pur- 
pose of making plans for an 
active program of work during 
the Convention year 1948-49. A 
list of the Standing and Special 
Committees will be presented in 
a later issue. 

In the interim since the last 
report, the president has visited 
Ralph Ewing and staff at Trini- 
ty University, San Antonio; Dr. 
E. W. Doty, the University of 
Texas; Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Texas 
Christian University; Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk and Carl Neumeyer, 
Southern Methodist University; 
Jan Campbell Wray, Southwes- 
tern Baptist Seminary, Ft. 
Worth; Don Morton, John Tar- 
leton College, Stephenville; and 
Miss Mae Brannon, Daniel Baker 
College, Brownwood. Others will 
be visited during the summer 
months. 

Don Morton, Secretary, reports 
that the membership voted to ac- 
cept for new membership, sub- 
ject to full approval after one 
year, Amarillo -Junior College, 
Amarillo, Texas. Howard R. Dill 
is director of the Department of 
Music in this institution. 











T.M.T. A. CONVENTION 


HE TEXAS Music Teachers 
Association met June 10 to 12 
in San Antonio for their 34th An- 
nual convention. Convention head- 
quarters were in the air-condi- 
tioned Plaza Hotel, and the com- 


fort of the surroundings added to 
the zeal and alertness of the dele- 
gates. 


This was the fifth time the 
association had convened in the 
Alamo City. The last previous 
visit was in 1937, when Carl 
Wiesemann was president. Earl- 
ier conventions were in 1929 dur- 
ing the presidency of Harold 
Hart Todd, and in 1922 when 
Frank LeFevre Reed, the head of 
the music department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was president. 
The first visit was that memor- 
able one in 1916, the first conven- 
tion of the new association under 
regularly elected officers, follow- 
ing the organizational meeting 
in Dallas the previous year. 
Arthur L. Manchester, director 
of music at Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, had been 
elected to the presidency. So San 
Antonio was the first and latest 
host to the association, and al- 
ways with the happiest recollec- 
tions. 


It is interesting to report that 
as many as four of the 144 char- 


Second Vice President 


MRS. WM. J. KEARNEY 


Teacher of Piano, Houston 


E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 


ter members were present at this 
meeting. They were Miss Maude 
Chartrand, Temple; Mrs. William 
M. Schofield, Lockhart; Miss 
Grace Switzer, Dallas and E. 
Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth. 
Whitlock is the only member who 
has attended every convention of 
the association. 





President 


MRS. LA RUE LOFTIN CONLIN 
Head of the Music Department of 
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(See Page 20) 








First Vice-President 


DR. ARCHIE JONES 
Prof. of Music Education 
University of Texas, Austin 


Meeting with TMTA were the 
Texas Chapter of the National 
Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, the Texas Dunning Teachers 
Association and the Progressive 
Series teachers. Each group had 
it own meeting. 


The San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers Association was host to the 
TMTA, with Ralph Ewing, of 
Trinity University, as president 
and local program co-ordinator. 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, editor-pub- 
lished of The Southwestern Musi- 
cian, was present shaking hands 
all around and making new con- 
tacts. 


The educational value of the 
meeting was increased by the 
publishers’ exhibits, the best we 
ever have had, displayed by: 
Southern Music Company; 
Southwestern Musician; Mills 
Music Company; Willis Music Co. 
and San Antonio Music Co. 


Officers who guided the asso- 
ciation through the last year 
were: Dr. William Doty, Univer- 
sity of Texas, president; Miss 
Grace Switzer, Dallas, Mrs. Lena 
Milam, Beaumont, and Dr. Archie 
N. Jones, University of Texas, 
vice presidents; Miss Ruby K. 
Lawrence, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer; E. Clyde Whitlock, 





Third Vice-President 


DR. T. SMITH McCORKLE, Dean 
School of Fine Arts, TCU 
Fort Worth 
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Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, permanent director; Mrs. 
William Kearney, Houston, Mrs. 
La Rue Conlon, San Antonio, Miss 
Mary Goodbar Morgan, El Paso, 
Mrs. E. A. Paschal, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Hubert 
Kaszynski, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, and Dr. 
Henry E. Meyer, Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, direct- 
ors. 


At 5 p.m. Thursday the con- 
vention activities opened with a 
meeting of the board of directors, 
followed by the board dinner. 


At 8 p.m., in the ballroom of 
the Plaza, the musical feature of 
the convention was heard, being 
the presentation of Oscar J. Fox 
in a program of his own pub- 
lished songs, sung by Marjorie 
McClung, soprano, and Bernhardt 
Tiede, baritone, with Mr. Fox at 
the piano. Mr. Fox has a inimi- 
table way of giving his program, 
which completely wins the inter- 
est and response of an audience. 
Nineteen of the songs were sung 
with appeal and authority by the 
two gifted singers, including the 
best known “White in the Moon 
the Long Road Lies,” “My Heart 
Is a Silent Violin” and the uni- 
versally loved, “The Hills of 
Home.” To hear them done by 
the composer himself was a mem- 
orable experience. 


The general sessions began 
Friday morning with registration 
in charge of Winifred Alvis, Mrs. 


Marguerite Bebinger, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Bente and Miss Mary Beth 
Mewborn. A large number of out- 
of-town delegates were regist- 
ered, representing the state well 


geographically. 


After the invocation by Dr. 
Albert P. Shirkey, of Travis Park 
Methodist Church, the welcome 
to the city was extended by Wil- 
liam N. Hensley, district attor- 
ney, young and clean-cut, who 
did not begin by admitting his 
ignorance of the tonal art. The 





Secretary-Treasurer 


MISS RUBY KATE LAWRENCE 
Dallas 


latter has a large personal collec- 
tion of the finest recordings, and 
knows his music. The response 
for the association was made by 
Clyde Whitlock. President Doty 
read greetings from President 
Ray Kendall of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, with 
which TMTA is affiliated. 


In the president’s message, Dr. 
Doty emphasized again the pos- 
sibilities for increasing the 
weight and influence of the asso- 
ciation through regional meet- 
ings and closer personal contact 
with teachers not now affiliated. 
That these efforts are bearing 
fruit was manifested in the sec- 
retary’s report that the member- 
ship now totals 819, the largest 
it ever has been. 


A forum on the Applied Music 
Plan sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education and 
TMTA was presided over by Mrs. 
Curtis Smith, Waco. The two 
principal speakers were T. Guy 
Rogers, principal of Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, and Enos 
Gary, principal of Brackenridge 
High School, San Antonio, known 
to be opponents of the plan. 
Aside from their personal bias, 
they stated that the restrictions 
under which they operate made 
it impossible for them to adopt 
the plan. Mrs. H. M. Overleese, 
Tyler, made in effect a rebuttal, 
recounting the excellent work- 
ings of the plan in her city. 

At noon the company repaired 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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to the Original Mexican Restau- 
rant, long a typical San Antonio 
tourist spot, for luncheon. A fas- 
cinating program of native Mex- 
ican songs and dances were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Mary Stewart 
Edwards Loper. The address of 
the session was by C. Burdette 
Wolfe, of Corpus Christi Junior 
College and Corpus Christi Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on the mutual- 
ly helpful relations of the pri- 
vate music teacher and the civic 
orchestra. 


Returning to the hotel, forums 
were held under the chairman- 
ships of Wilford Smith in piano; 
Dr. Ralph Ewing in voice; and 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, of Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, for strings. The pian- 
ists were able to agree that 
relaxation is a helpful condition 
in playing the piano; the vocal- 
ists that breathing is valuable in 
singing; and the violinists that 
more string players must be 
developed. 


At 4 p.m. the session moved to 
Temple Beth-El, where Donald 
Willing, young San Antonio or- 
ganist, played on the fine Skinner 
organ an impressive program 
ranging from Buxtehude, Bach 
and Handel to Hindemith and 
Dupre. It was one of the most 
rewarding sessions of the con- 
vention. 

The convention banquet was 
held at the hotel Friday evening. 
The speaker was Max Reiter, con- 
ductor of the San Antonio Sym- 


phony Orchestra, who reached 
back to his wide experience in 
Europe as a conductor of opera 
to speak on “Opera in America.” 
With excellent and convincing 
command of English his three 
key points were that each of the 
established American companies 
must give at least one new opera 
each season; that national con- 
tests, backed by real money, 
must make it worth while for 
composers to devote the neces- 
sary time to operatic composing, 





Permanent Director 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 
Fort Worth 


and that opera in English is a 
necessity. 

A concert program, arranged 
by Miss Delphine Klochman, pre- 
sented Louise Conlon, pianist; 
Doris Turek, soprano, accompa- 
nied by Jeane Dawson; Patricia 
McCord, violinist accompanied 
by Gwenn Brook; Robert Carver, 
baritone, accompanied by Marvin 
McGee; and Nancy Bowen, pian- 
ist, all young local artists, who 
gave an interesting program. 

After this program the com- 
pany boarded boats at the hotel 
wharf, and were taken on the de- 
lightful river trip up and down 
the San Antonio River, which 
traverses the down-town section 
of the city. A young moon and a 
boatload of Mexican troubadors 
with guitars and voices in well 
known Mexican songs, completed 
the romantic lure of the voyage. 
At least one case of seasickness, 
or “man overboard” was reported. 

Breakfast was sponsored by the 
three affiliated groups for their 
members on Saturday morning. 

At the Saturday morning gen- 
eral session, after helpful and 
interesting reports from the 
various local and regional asso- 
ciations, Marjorie Walthall, of 
Trinity University, spoke with 
conviction, knowledge and auth- 
ority on the attainable and desir- 
able achievement in theory which 
should precede college entrance. 

Sister Amabillis, of Our Lady 
of the Lake College, spoke on 
“That Important Interval from 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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PIANO PRACTICE—A ROUTINE 
OR A PURPOSE 


JOSEPH BRINKMAN 


Professor of Piano, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Joseph Brinkman, Professor of Piano and Head of the Piano Department of 
the School of Music, joined the faculty in 1930, coming from Chicago where 
he was a member of the staff of the American Conservatory of Music. 
Educated at St. Joseph’s College (now Loras College), Dubuque, Iowa, and 
at the American Conservatory in Chicago, where he received his B.Mus. 
degree, he continued graduate work with Lee Pattison in Chicago and New 
York and later with the eminent pianist, Arthur Schnabel, in New York 
and Italy. Professor Brinkman made his professional debut as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, and has appeared 
many times since with that organization. In 1936, he gave the first per- 
formance of the Second Piano Concerto by Leo Sowerby with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, in Boston, and 
repeated this performance with the Boston Symphony at Hill Auditorium. 
In 1938 he was invited to go to Italy to give the first European performance 
of this same American work with the Festival Orchestra, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos conducting at the Sixth International Festival of Contemporary 
Music at Venice. He has appeared in recitals in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago, and most of the major music centers of the country. He is an out- 
standing figure in the musical life of Ann Arbor because of his solo recitals 
and his appearances with University organizations and chamber music 
groups. As one of the prominent music educators in the country, he is much 
in demand as a speaker and adjudicator for various state and national 
organizations. At the close of the Summer Session this year, he spent five 
days in Toronto where he served as adjudicator for the National Piano 
Competitions and Canadian Royal Academy awards at the Canadian National 
Exhibition, Professor Brinkman is married and has one daughter, Elizabeth 
Brinkman Killins, "40. He is a member of Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia, Pi Kappa 
Lambda, The Bohemians, and the American Society of Musicians. 











tiveness to good taste and an in- 
nate responsiveness to the inner 








~ HOULD a visitor stray into 
““that part of any music school 
which is devoted to piano prac- 
tice he would at first be over- 
whelmed by the confusion of 
sounds. When he recovered from 
initial shock, he would probably 
resolve the cacophony into three 
confusing impressions: (1) 
innumerable concerts are being 
given simultaneously, (2) a num- 
ber of pianos are being tuned and 
tested at the same time. and (3) 
musicians are at work. But these 
three are all piano students prac- 
ticing — getting in the all-too- 
short a time allotted to them for 
daily practice in which to accom- 
plish their objective. 

Of these three groups of stud- 
ents, the first represent the 
“performers”, happily playing 
through their particular assign- 
ments with unconscious gusto. 
Fortunately they have only them- 
selves as an audience and, in most 
cases, they are not listening. The 
second group are the “exercisers” 
going through their habitual 
calisthenics — repeated often 
enough, the music will be theirs. 
In both these cases the students 
are only putting in the time re- 
quired by the catalogue for a 
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piano student, taking up valuable 
studio space, and if not actually 
developing bad habits, they are 
certainly not doing anything con- 
structive. It would be healthier 
and more profitable for them to 
take a stroll in the fresh air and 
plan in detail an immediate ob- 
jective for their next period of 
practice. The third group of 
workers are not solely concerned 
about the actual hours spent at 
the piano. They are “the musi- 
cians at work.” One can always 
identify them at their lesson 
time. There will be notes on their 
scores, days, dates, sometimes 
even the number of hours in- 
dicating the time invested in 
arriving comprehensively at a 
given point in the music. These 
students will offer for approval, 
discussion, and criticism their 
own ideas as to how to overcome 
certain technical problems as well 
as controversial interpretative 
questions. This thinking group of 
students (and thank Heaven they 
are in the majority) will show 
many other commendable at- 
tributes which include an _ in- 
herent reaction to honesty in 
music, not only to text but to 
performance. They have a sensi- 


meaning and message of the 
music. They are the blessed. 


To recapitulate, 
that the two-aforementioned 
groups of perspiring students 
whom I have condemned for their 
lack of purpose, carelessness and 
drudgery in practice are the ones 
who need direction and help. 
Some of these may be the victims 
of careless or incompetent teach- 
ing, or the product of the robot 
type of teacher, completely de- 
void of constructive imagination 
or ideas, who cling helplessly to a 
“system.” You know the teacher 
I am referring to, whose every 
lesson is blocked into a standard 
pattern of stereotyped efforts. A 
typical division of such a lesson 
may pattern itself into ten minu- 
tes of scales and exercises, ten 
minutes of a prepared etude, 
twenty minutes of watching and 
feeling and ten minutes to think 
and listen. This disproportionate 
and unnecessary allocation of 
teaching time would readily and 
naturally lead pupils similarily to 
organize their practice time. Such 
disorganization of approaches to 
a supposed one-end wastefully 
consumes as much teaching time 
as practice time. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


let me say 
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The purpose for which we are 
all striving is to make music. By 
that I mean we constantly 
endeavor, honestly and artistical- 
ly, to recreate great works of 
music. With this as our objective, 
any and all of our preparation 
and every approach should be 
governed by that objective. To 
read music as we do poetry, 
plays, and fiction is highly satis- 
fying, -but the real design of 
music is to be heard. To appraise 
music critically, we must listen, 
and, conversely to prepare music 
to be heard, we must listen. Our 
prime obligation then is to know 
and understand music, and above 
all, to be able to listen to it, 
whether we ourselves or other 
individuals are making it. Busoni, 
in a letter to Philipp stress- 
ed: “In my opinion, we could 
learn a great deal more than we 
do by listening to our own play- 
ing, by judging with the utmost 
sincerity every sound we produce. 
How many artists as well as 
pupils there are who lose valu- 
able time by working mechanical- 
ly, that is to say, without think- 
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ing. They pay no more attention 
to the sounds they produce than 
does a deaf man.” 


This then is our goal — to 
learn to listen perspectively to 
our own playing. Why waste time 
and deviate from our purpose by 
allowing non-constructive habits 
of practice, formulas, repetitions, 
or routines any time or place in 
our preparation for making 
music? Are we serving any im- 
mediate purpose by going over a 
problematic passage three times, 
a dozen times, or fifty times, 
whichever is dictated by our 
routine practice? I’m afraid not. 
Generally these automatic repeti- 
tions, whether taught or self- 
imposed are wasteful, lazy, and 
unproductive. I would rather re- 
commend that, if the first ap- 
proach to a difficult passage, 
whether technical or musical, 
should prove unsuccessful or in- 
adequate, a keen and calculating 
analysis of the problem be in- 
stituted rather than mere 
thoughtless repetition. Such an 
analysis should be not only a 
theoretical but a practical one. 
Often a re-division of a phrase 
or a drastic remotivation of a 
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SIMPLIFIED TEACHING EDITIONS 


traditional interpretation will re- 
fresh and stimulate a passage of 
strictly musical concern. If the 
problem is essentially physical or 
technical, break down the partic- 
ular passage before repeating it 


in order to determine and isolate 
the disturbing difficulty. Then 
with the utmost inventiveness 
and experimentation work out 
the ablest way to meet that 
particular challenge. But if one 
determines that the problem is 
one of basic pianistic difficulty, 
then a continued determination to 
master the fundamentals of piano 
technique must be _ intensified, 
whether it involves the practice 
of scales, arpeggios, chords, oct- 
aves, or wherever the weakness 
lies. A basic fundamental tech- 
nique is an undisputed necessity. 
Technical work is always required 
but it is, and always should be, 
a means of approach to a musical 
aim and purpose and not an end 
in itself. Throughout the history 
of piano playing there have been 
a great number of amazing 
“virtuosi” whose overwhelming 
desire was realized in faster and 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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THIS RINGING WORLD 


INEZ BULL 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Written Exclusively for 
The Southwestern Musician 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Inez Bull, 
Internationally known Coloratura 
Soprano, is a graduate of the Juil- 
liard School of Music with the 
Diploma in Piano. Numbering 
more than 1,000 concerts, both 
here and abroad, she has gained 
the distinction of being acclaimed 
“America’s First Lady of Colora- 
tura Song,” and enjoys the unique 
versatility of dividing her concerts 
between piano or song recitals. 
Between her concert and teaching 
schedule, she also serves as a 
Judge for the National Piano Play- 
ing Auditions. The foll owing 
article is written by Miss Bull 
from her recent survey of the 
Belfries in England, during her 
tour of the British Isles. 


“Grey mists were rolling, rising, 
vanishin~«, 

The woodlands glistened with 
their jewelled crowns, 

Far off the mellow bells begin 
to ring 

For Matins in the half-wakened 
towns.” 


(Birds of Passage— 
Longfellow) 


HE LIFE and work of the 

men and women of the British 
Isles are an example, an 
inspiration, and a challenge to 
the peoples of the world. They 
have inherited the privileges that 
they enjoy today as “Bell 
Ringers” from their predecessors. 
It is not mainly by their own 
merits that they can now ring 
methods and peals once thought 
beyond a ringer’s capacity. What 
the men who went before them 
have done for them, they must 
aq for the men who come after 
them, and the life and work of a 
ringer is an assurance that if 
they devote themselves to the 
service and interests of others. 
they will get their full reward 
in the respect, honour and 
friendship of their fellow men. 

So intent are the members of 
the Council of Church Bellringers 
to carry on this great art, that 
such volumes as The Ringer’s 
Handbook are available for all 
learners and conductors of the 
bells. It contains the instructions 
for the Grandshire, Stedman, 
Plain Bob and Kent peals. 
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Societies are formed through- 
out the counties in the form of 
such Guilds as the Devonshire, 
Guildford and Sussex, Kent, 
Essex, Lancashire, Hertford, Dur- 
ham and Newcastle Associations, 
and many more too numerous to 
relate. 


Once the ears have heard the 
“Peal of Bells,” it leaves them 
with a longing and a restlessness 
that is hard to satisfv ... for 
deen within, a vearning to be a 
part of this glorious way to wor- 
shin a God. leaves the soul con- 
stantly seeking to be a nart of 
the FAITH that these bells ring 
out across the land. 


The Belfrv of Truro Cathedral 
in Cornwall is reached by climb- 
ing narrow circular stairs of 
granite. At the top is a trap door 
and directly over it, a room in 
which the ringers null the roves. 
Ahove is the Bell Chamber. The 


bells are in the tower and the 
ten roves hang down. gaylv 
decorated with red, white and 
hlne wool. These are called the 
“sallv’s” and are made bv the 
Tavlor Bell Comnany. It is in- 
teresting to note that each manu- 
facturer uses a different colored 
rone. The Peals are rung each 
week and the ringers, both men 
and women. go in for a record 
veal of DIFFERENT methods. 
The longest peal was rung in 
1902. The number of peal-changes 
for this was over 2,000 and took 
nine and a half hours to ring, the 
ringers not stopping once they 
started. 


The Cathedral ringers are 
volunteers, except the leader, who 
stands on a small box to conduct. 
He receives a tiny amount to 
keep the bells in order. 


The Grandshire and Caters, in 
which nine bell changes occur, 
has the last bell as a tenor or 
cover. It is a 3,400 weight, being 
a medium ring of ten bells. The 
heaviest peal was at Liverpool, 
with a tenor bell at 8,400 weight. 


Famous bell-founding firms 
include Mears and Stainbank of 
London, John Taylor & Company 





Inez Bull is American born, a 
native of Upper Montclair, N. J., 
and is entirely American trained, 
having studied at the Institute of 
Musical Art, Chatauqua Institute 
School of Music, and Carnegie 
Hall. Recognized as one of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding coloratura 
sopranos and concert pianists; she 
is a direct descendent of Ole Bull, 
world-famous violin virtuouso, and 
Edward Greig. Miss Bull has 
studied with Ernest Hutcheson, 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
Alton Jones, Vittorio Giannini, Dr. 
George A. Wedge, and E. Presson 
Miller. 

She has given over 1,000 recit- 
als, including Town Hall (New 
York City) and Carnegie Hall 
(New York City). 


of Loughborough, and Gillett and 
Johnston of Croydon. 


John Pritchard (ROPES) Ltd. 
of London manufactures bellropes 
and is noted for the easy hand- 
ling and non-stretching. 


The music of change ringing 
has a term used locally—and pos- 
sibly elsewhere—to describe the 
effect produced by perfect ring- 
ing. This is “hearing the other 
beat and peal of bells.” This term 
goes a little further than ‘settling 
down to a beat,’ since it is pos- 
sible’ to ‘get a beat’ on a peal of 
bells,’ but not hold it long enough 
to produce the effect of another 
peal of bells’ ringing in harmony 
with the notes of the bells in the 
peal. 


On peals with the old type 
tuning the ‘other peal’ effect is 
harder to produce than on peals 
with modern tuning, when the 
effect is more like an organ than 
another peal of bells. In either 
case the ringing has to be perfect 


and sustained. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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‘Hearing the other peal’ is 


another way of describing the. 


quality which marks perfection 
in ringing. 

Bishop Hooper, in his “Article 
of Visitation,” inquired ‘whether 
they ring or knoll the bells at the 
time of Communion, or between 
the Morning Prayer—which is 
commonly called Matins — and 
the Communion, as they were 
wont to ring out of Matins to 
Mass.’ The object of this inquiry 
appears to have been to stay 
excessive ringing at that time, 
for the same Bishop in his 
Injunctions of 1551 ordered;‘... 
and in case there be any pause 
between the morning Prayer and 
the Communion, then to adver- 
tise and signify unto the people 
of the ministration of the Holy 
Sacrament, to toll one bell, such 
as the parish shall think most 
meet and convenient.’ 


This custom, so useful to 
invalids, has been followed at 
Brackley, Northants; Boreham 
and Pitsea, Essex; Uppingham in 
Rutland and elsewhere. At Wor- 
field, Salop, thirty-two strokes 
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were tolled for this purpose after 
Matins; and at Thurning, Hunts, 
thirty-three were similarly given. 
(The number of strokes has 
reference to the years of Our 
Lord’s life on earth.) At Winter- 
ton, Lincs, the bell was rung 
after the sermon; and at St. 
Botolph’s, Lincoln, the Santus 
was used. At other churches a 
bell was sometimes rung after 
the sermon; and at some before 
the commencement of Divine 
Service when Holy Communion 
was to be administered. Thus at 
Lutterworth, Leics, the ancient 
Sanctus bell was then rung in 
lieu of the Sermon bell; at 
Uppingham the seventh bell was 
tolled instead of ringing the 
usual fifth or sixth; so, too, at 
the churches of All Saints, St. 
George, St. Michael and St. Mary, 
Stamford, a smaller bell was 
rung after chiming instead of the 
usual tenor. Other means of 
giving warning of the aproaching 
Celebration was adopted else- 
where. 


The Sunday midday peals are 
most perplexing. Some of them 
are probably post-Reformation 
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uses, the bell or bells being rung 
merely to give notice that there 
will be an afternoon or evening 
service. In the days of pluralist 
rectors and vicars, it must have 
often been necessary to ring a 
bell early in the morning to give 
notice of a morning service; or 
at about midday to give notice of 
afternoon or evening service, and 
such peals are still rung at some 
places. It is possible, however, 
that the Sunday midday peals 
may be the survival of the ‘knol- 
ling of the Aves’ which were 
ordered to be discontinued by the 
Injunctions of 1538. Shaxton, 
Bishop of Sarum, in that year, 
said ‘that the bell called the 
Pardon or Ave bells which of 
long tyme hathe been used to be 
tolled three, or more tymes, after 
and before Divine Service, be not 
hereafter, in any part of my 
diocese, any more tollyd.’ The 
saying of the Aves was between 
the tolling: among the Articles 
of Enquiry in 1547 was one 
whether the knolling at the Aves 
be used? The ringing or tolling of 
a bell or bells before the chim- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE ROLL OF THE ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


Ler no one be misled—the good 
accompanist-coach is not a frus- 
trated piano soloist who has not 
quite made the grade. No indeed! 
The art of accompanying is a 
highly specialized one, calling for 
certain qualifications of personal- 
ity and understanding, apart from 
the actual technique, not demand- 
ed of the piano soloist, whether 
accompanying a singer, instru- 
mentalist, chorus, or even dance 
artist. 


When a pianist is first called 
on to accompany, it is usually be- 
cause he is known as a quick 
“reader” —that is, he reads music 
easily at sight. Very often, op- 
portunities to accompany others 
have come to very young pianists 
with this ability—for it is a prime 
requisite of all accompanists, al- 
though by no means the only, nor 
necessarily the most important, 
one, though it is something every 
accompanist wants to and does ac- 
quire eventually, if only from ex- 
perience. The more new music one 
is given to read at sight, the more 
readily does one learn to read 
quickly at sight, particularly 
when rehearsal time is limited. 


Since coming to live in the 
South, it has not taken me long 
to discover that either the term 
“coach” was not understood, or 
that there was such little profes- 
sional demand for the services of 
one that the word was unknown 
in musical circles. Both conclu- 
sions are correct. But, by insist- 
ing upon remaining a coach and 
making a clear distinction be- 
tween that and strictly a voice 
teacher (for the accompanist- 
coach works mainly with singers), 
the difference between the two 
can be very definitely established. 
However, I find in North Carolina 
that serious young singers do not 
have the money to pay both a 
voice teacher and a coach, and, 
because of a lack of professional 
singing engagements, the incen- 
tive and necessity to learn new 
repertoire or improve old num- 
bers is absent. So that, except for 
isolated instances when they wish 
to get ready for special perfor- 
mances, they work almost alto- 
gether with their voice teachers. 
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AMELIA CARDWELL 


Greensboro, North Carolina 





AMELIA CARDWELL, Singer 
and Coach: Leading roles in opera 
and oratorio in Piedmont Festival 
of Music & Art, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., since 1943, and in Atlantic 
Seaboard Regional Opera Festival, 
Raleigh, N. C., 1947, for which she 
was also Assistant Musical Dir- 
ector; Recitals in New York City, 
Virginia and North Carolina; 
Soloist with Piedmont Festival 
Orchestra under Dr. George King 
Raudenbush, North Carolina Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Swalin, Greensboro Sym- 
phony Orchestra under H. Hugh 
Altvater, and Winston-Salem Civic 
Orchestra under James’ Lerch; 
has produced and directed opera 
and oratorio for Euterpe Club in 
Greensboro, including her own 
prize-winning dramatization of 
“Elijah;”’ and acted as Opera- 
Oratorio Chairman for N, C. Fed. 
of Music Clubs from 1945-48. 
Dates for 1948 include “H.M.S. 
Pinafore” in Asheville, and the 
first National Opera Festival, 
sponsored by NAO in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Of her work in “Tales 
of Hoffman,” the Winston-Salem 
Journal-Sentinal said: “The most 
talked-about music was that sung 
by Amelia Cardwell as “Antonio,” 
and “sharing top spotlight honors 
were Amelia Cardwell as Antonio.” 
In dramatized oratorio, the 
Raleigh, N. C., Times commented: 
“Amelia Cardwell’s interpretation 
of the widow was a high spot of 
the oratorio. A soprano with wide 
range in her voice, Miss Cardwell 
was able to inject a great amount 
of feeling into a role which might 
easily have been overdone.” 


It therefore becomes necessary 
very often to do considerably 
more teaching than coaching at 
first, until the student is ready 
for the latter. 


However, since we are speaking 
about the “role” of the accom- 
panist-coach, let us determine 
what that role is, whether or not 
there is much or little demand in 
your locality for such service— 
for when coaching and accom- 
panying are needed, there is no 
time for explanations. 

I regret one time that I did not 
explain the difference to a young 
artist who came to me ostensibly 
for coaching on a program she 
was preparing for some auditions. 
We worked together almost daily 
for the whole season, during 
which interpretation, style, dic- 
tion, and artistry were sought 
and, apparently, found, for she 
was successful at the two pre- 
liminary auditions. Imagine my 
chagrin and dismay, then, to have 
her acknowledge me only as her 
accompanist towards the end of 
that year, and after winning her 
second contest! I felt compelled to 
clarify this point with her, as 
serious coaching of songs and 
arias is far more strenuous and 
wearing than straight accom- 
panying, for one is continually 
trying to get something elusive 
across to the singer, by means of 
explanation, illustration, and 
sheer power of concentration. As 
I was explaining this to her, she 
finally confessed that she would 
have acknowledged studing with 
a recognized coach—one with a 
“name,” like Coenrad Bos, for in- 
stance — residing in New York 
perhaps, but that it might hurt 
her prestige to say she had coach- 
ed with someone in North Caro- 
lina, or anywhere that wasn’t a 
musical center! And, of course, 
my being only slightly older than 
she made her acutely conscious 
of the fact that we were contem- 
poraries. There is provincialism 
for you! As a result, I agreed to 
continue to work with her if she 
wished, but strictly as an accom- 
panist—which I did for the rest 
of the season, during which time 
it was all I could do not to suggest 
ways of improving her rendition 
of her numbers. No one will ever 
know if that was, the reason she 
did not win the third and final 
round of the contest. But of one 
thing I am sure—the vast dif- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ference between simply an accom- 
panist and a coach-accompanist 
was made very clear, whether liv- 
ing in metropolitan centers or in 
the so-called “provinces.” Inciden- 
tally, it was upon the occasion of 
appearing as her accompanist in 
the final contest in New York 
City that Paul Althouse, one of 
the judges, asked for my services 
in his New York studio—an offer 
which I had to refuse because I 
no longer lived in that city. 


To contrast the work of* the 
coach with that of an accom- 


SUMMER 


panist from whom coaching is 
neither required nor expected, 
one has only to play for an es- 
tablished artist. He will not de- 
mand more than one rehearsal, as 
a rule, although the poor .accom- 
panist often wishes he would, for 
there is nothing so satisfying as 
adequate rehearsing in order to 
become thoroughly acquainted 
with the artist’s style and habits 
(vocally-or instrumentally-speak- 
ing). A year or two ago, Earle 
Spicer, a baritone friend of mine 
who specializes in programs of 
English and American ballads al- 
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most entirely, came through here 
for a couple of concerts which I 
played for him. I remember at 
our first rehearsal his snapping 
away a piece of music from before 
me which he was in the midst 
of singing, and cheerfully saying: 
“Oh, we don’t need to go over that 
anymore—you know it!” It took 
my breath away, and, protest as 
I might, that was the only re- 
hearsal we had on that number. 
Since ballads are sung (and play- 
ed) in quite a different manner 
than arias, lieder or art songs, 
and because Earle has his own 
inimitable way of singing them 
which has won him the success he 
so richly deserves, I worried a 
zood bit more about his programs 
than about many another I have 
played. However, I need not have, 
for we got along famously and, 
perhaps because of not having 
“over-rehearsed,” it kept me on 
my toes and ready for any vagary. 
Still, I would not advise that 
method to young accompanists as 
a general rule! 


One reason accompanying fell 
to my lot when I was in school 
was not only for being a quick 
sight-reader, but because I had a 
larger hand than the piano teach- 
er who usually played for the 
glee club! For commencement, the 
chorus was to sing Schubert’s 
“Erlking,” and, after several re- 
hearsals in which I joined as a 
member of the soprano section, 
the instructor surrendered her 
place at the piano to me for the 
reason that her right hand could 
not comnass the reneated octaves 
in triplets which Schubert wrote 
to describe the hurried and excit- 
ed ride of the father and his son. 
Not a very complimentary rea- 
son to be chosen, I'll admit, but 
opportunities to perform come in 
unexpected ways, and one must 
learn not to be sensitive about 
such things as the size of one’s 
hands if one wants to go on to 
professional work. The ability to 
play the “Erlking” stood me in 
good stead when I first came to 
Greensboro, for I was called on to 
accompany Clegg Monroe, a guest 
baritone at the opening program 
of the local music club, as he 
too chose to sing that number on 
his program and his regular local 
accompanist could not play it! 


One gets a chance to combine 
coaching and accompanying when 
playing for opera rehearsals, 
either of soloists or ensembles, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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CLINTON, OKLAHOMA, HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ 
GLEE CLUB AND MUSIC PROGRAM 
By Lilas E. Wade 


The Clinton, Oklahoma, High 
School Boys’ Glee Club, directed 
by E. J. Keeth, is reaping the re- 
wards of one year of sincere 
work. The organization has an 
unusually large enrollment for a 
high school of 400 pupils. The 
club boasts a total of 75 voices, 
including 20 freshmen, 17 sopho- 
mores, 17 juniors and 21 seniors. 

At this year’s spring district 
vocal contests held at Southwest- 
ern Institute of Technology in 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, the 
boys rated superior. This signal 
honor was repeated at the cur- 
rent year’s vocal festival, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, home of Okla- 
homa’s leading agricultural and 
mechanical college. 

After hearing the Clinton boys 
sing at this vocal celebration, Dr. 
Henry Grady Harlan, editor of 
the Southwestern Musician, who 
was serving as a judge, remarked, 
“T should like to have a story on 
this group. It isn’t unusual to 
find a group of superior girls’ 
voices; but to stumble on to so 
large and so excellent a_ boys’ 
group is exceptional and stimu- 
lating.” 

The following high points 
sketch the organization of the C. 
H. S. Boys’ Glee Club and the 
music program in Clinton 
Schools. 

To E. J. Keeth, conductor of 
the group, goes much of the 
credit for the success of the glee 
club. He brings a wealth of expe- 
rience and rich back-ground, in- 
cluding a B. A. degree from the 
Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology and a M. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman. 


His work in Clinton culminates 
25 years of teaching in Okla- 
homa. He has taught music in 
Cushing, Cordell, Weatherford, 
Ardmore and Frederick High 
Schools and the Miami Junior 
College. His work has always 
been of the highest order. 


When Mr. Keeth began work 
with the Clinton High School in 
September, 1947, the first boys’ 
vocal groups since 1941 were in- 
cluded in the curriculum. To the 
whole-hearted, sympathetic and 
generous support of the faculty 
and administration, Mr. Keeth 
insists, goes much of the credit 
for whatever success has been 
achieved. 

Al Harris, superintendent of 
schools, and L. V. Irwin, princi- 
pal of the high school, arranged 
for the glee clubs to have impor- 
tant places in the high school 
schedule, with emphasis of the 
neophytic boys’ groups. 

Every boy in the high school 
had an opportunity during his 
respective study-hall period to 
try out for a place in the glee 
club. This thorough work-out 
covered a tedious period of ap- 
proximately three weeks. After 
the tryouts, Mr. Irwin was very 
generous with his time in jug- 
gling schedules so that everyone 
who had merited a place in the 
singing group could enroll in 
either the second period in the 
morning or the fifth period in 
the afternoon. 

At a joint meeting the boys 
elected the following officers: 
president, Kenneth Smalley ; vice- 
president, Edgar Reinschmiedt; 
secretary, Richard Morton; trea- 
surer, Edwin Reinschmiedt. All 


of the officers are seniors except 
the treasurer, who is a junior. 

The boys decided to wear 
maroon corduroy jackets and 
gold ties with white shirts and 
grey trousers as their official 
glee club garb. Clinton High 
School colors are maroon and 
gold. P 

The club is especially fortun- 
ate to secure Barbara Street and 
Edgar Reinschmiedt as accom- 
panists. They both are brilliant 
pianists, sensitive and loyal; they 
are musicians who use that fine 
quality of restraint which makes 
for excellent accompanying. 

The production of this fine 
boys’ glee club has not been 
accomplished through minimiz- 
ing other groups in the high 
school. The vocal program has 
been successful in all areas. The 
girls’ glee club consisting of 150 
voices also rated superior in all 
contests. The girls meet one per- 
iod, five days a week. The smal- 
ler groups — sextets, quartets, 
and trios — meet once a week 
with the hours staggered during 
the day and six weeks’ periods. 
This necessitates the participants 
being excused from their respec- 
tive classes once a week. Almost 
invariably these pupils are so 
very grateful for the privilege of 
being included in the special 
groups that it proves a spur and 
their class room work does not 
suffer but is actually better. 

A mixed chorus of 100 voices, 
50 from the girls’ and 50 from 
the boys’ glee clubs, was organ- 
ized temporarily for the vocal 
contests. This ensemble also 
rated superior. 

This year music theory has 
been a part of the regular glee 
club work, with credit given as 
for other subjects. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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STEINWAY CONTEST 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Excitement ran high in the 
music studios of Houston this 
spring as contestants prepared 
for the Steinway Piano competi- 
tion sponsored by the Houston 
Music Teachers Association in co- 
operation with the Carter Music 
Company of Houston. 


Jerry H. Etheridge Jr. of 
Houston, a pupil of Mozart Ham- 
mond of the Houston Conserva- 
tory of Music, won the grand 
prize offered to advanced stu- 
dents, a handsome Steinway 
grand piano, model “S”, with 
matching bench. Second prize in 
the advanced division, a cash tui- 
tion award of $200, went to La- 
vina Freeland, and Phyllis John- 
son received third prize in this 
classification, a cash tuition 
award of $100. Both are students 
of Miss Bessie Griffiths. 


Loving cups were awarded to 
winners in the other two divi- 
sions. Carolyn Culver, who took 
first place in the intermediate 
group, is a pupil of Mrs. W. A. 
Stubblefield, and Barbara Rose 
Boyer, second prize winner in 
this division, studies with Eli B. 
Kessler. In the junior competi- 
tion, Marsha Gaye Hicks, another 
student of Mr. Hammond at the 
Houston Conservatory of Music, 
won first place and Don Robert 
Haragan, second junior prize win- 
ner, is a pupil of Miss Clara 
Pollan. 


Contests for the three divisions 
were held on successive Saturdays 
at the Carter Music Hall begin- 
ning April 17. Virginia Jean, 
Drusilla Huffmaster Peterson, 
and Betty Ruth Robbins all of 
Houston, were judges in Classifi- 
cation III, to which students 
through 13 years of age were elig- 
ible. The intermediate group, 
composed of students through 16 
years of age, was judged by Mrs. 
Donald Wademan of Houston, 
Mrs. Clara Duggan Madison of 
Columbia and George W. Koski 
of the Southern College of Fine 
Arts, Houston. 


Three out-of-town judges, Har- 
lan Pettit and Miss Elizabeth 
Leake, both of the Texas State 
College for Women at Denton, 
and Dr. Henry Meyer of South- 
western University at George- 
town, served for Classification I, 
made up of students up to 20 
years of age. Identity of the 
judges was kept secret until after 
the contest and competitors play- 
ed behind curtains and were judg- 
ed by number. 


Awards were made on May 6, 
when the winners were presented 
in recital at the Carter Music 
Hall, playing the compositions re- 
quired of contestants. The pro- 
gram included two numbers, Melo- 
die and The Wild Horseman from 
Schumann’s Album for the 
Young, played by Don Robert 
Haragan; the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G Major, 
Opus 49, No. 2, and Tschiakow- 
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sky’s Song of the Lark, played by 
Marsha Gaye Hicks; Barbara 
Rose Boyer playing the Two-Part 
Invention No. 13 by Bach and 
Chopin’s Prelude in B minor, 
Opus 28, No. 6; Carolyn Culver, 
playing the First Movement of 
Sonata Opus 2, No. 1 by 
Beethoven; Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue No. 10 in E minor, played 
by Phyllis Johnson; the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Opus 10, No. 1, played by Lavina 
Freeland; and Debussy’s Maid 
with the Flaxen Hair, and the 
Rondo Capriccioso by Mendels- 
sohn, played by Jerry H. Ethe- 
ridge Jr. 


TSCW ASKS GUEST 
MUSICIANS TO DIRECT 
SUMMER CHORUS 


A chorus will be organized and 
will present four concerts this 
summer at Texas State College 
for Women, Dr. John Lewis, di- 
rector of the TSCW Music De- 
partment, has announced. 

Three guest conductors have 
been invited to rehearse the 
group and conduct concerts. The 
opening program will be June 11, 
directed by Dr. Lewis. 

Coleman Cooper, director of the 
Dallas Apollo Boys Choir, will 
guest teach the summer chorus 
June 14 through 18 and conduct a 
concert June 18. 

Campbell Wray, head of the De- 
partment of Music at Southwes- 
tern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Fort Worth, will teach the 
week of June 21, and direct a 
concert June 25. 

Final guest teacher in the series 
will be Miss Sara Dunn Sistrunk, 
director of the Wichita Falls A 
Cappella Choir, who will teach the 
week of June 28 and conduct a 
concert July 2. 








UNION UNIVERSITY 
JACKSON, TENN., 
HELD CHURCH MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean 
Department of Music, Union Uni- 
versity, reports a successful 
Church Music Conference held on 
May 11 at the First Baptist 
Church, Jackson, Tenn. Mr. Don- 
ald Winters, Professor of Music, 
Southern Baptist Seminary, Lou- 
isville, Kentucky directed a panel 
study on Church Music Needs 
during the Conference. The Con- 
ference was concluded with a con- 
cert by the Seminary Choir direct- 
ed by Mr. Winters. 
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louder playing. To them an ac- 
ceptable piece of music was one 
which lent itself readily to the 
exploitation of their side-show 
pyrotechnics. The playing of this 
type of performer is oftimes as 
exciting as the performance of 
a high-priced circus artist but as 
music it can never move you. On 
the other hand the superior 
technical equipment of the real 
artist is proportionate only to the 
ambitions of the performer in his 
estimate of the ultimate demands 
of the music he is to play. 


This is the ambition of all good 
and sincere music makers wheth- 
er in solo or ensemble, whether 
conducted or self-directed. We 
pianists have a double duty and 
responsibility — that of both 
player and conductor. We play 
all parts of the score and direct 
the performance. We must be 
both conductor and orchestra. 
Our trained body equipment is 
the orchestra. Our knowledge, 
training, temperament, and above 
all our passionate desire to make 
great music is the conductor. A 
good orchestra with a mediocre 
conductor is ineffectual, just as a 
good leader with an inadequate 
orchestra is equally ineffectual. 
The one must complement the 
other. It is imperative that we 
train our minds, our fingers, and 
our hearing with a unity of pur- 
pose. Though it may be momen- 
tarily obscured by some detail in 


training, we musicians must 
never lose sight of our goal and 
that is the perfection of sound, 
meaning, and effectiveness of our 
performance of the music. 

So let us not practice hours 
for the sake of hours, nor repeti- 
tiously for the sake of repetition. 
Your “sitting capacity” cannot 
guarantee achievement; so try 
using your head. We must con- 
centrate our every musical ap- 
proach, every detail of our study, 
and every moment of our prac- 
tice time to the one determina- 
tion to learn to listen critically 
and constructively not only to the 
playing of others but above all 
to ourselves. 


GENE HEMMLE OF 
COLLEGE OF MINES 
AND METALLURGY 


_ During the first week of June, 
Gene Hemmle lectured on Choral 
Music, for the Symposium in 
Music Education at the Universi- 
ty of Texas. The remainder of 
the summer he will be teaching at 
the Texas College of Mines, where 
courses in Choral Methods and 
Techniques, Music Education, 
Conducting Band, and Chorus are 
offered by him and Mr. Charles 
Senning. Dr. Robert Stevenson, 
Miss Frances Newman, Miss 
Mary Goodbar Morgan are among 
the instructors who are teaching 
applied music at the College. Mr. 
Hemmle will leave on September 
1, for one year of absence to 
study toward the doctorate in 
Columbia University. 


CIVIC FEDERATION’S 
1948 YOUNG ARTIST 
COMPETITION 


The fourth annual Young Art- 
ist Competition sponsored by the 
Civic Federation of Dallas was 
held May 10, 11 and 12 in Dallas. 
Of the 49 applicants for the audi- 
tions, 40 candidates participated 
in the Preliminary Auditions (24 
in voice, 13 in piano, 3 in strings). 
Of these, 13 made the Final Audi- 
tions (6 in voice, 6 in piano, 1 in 
strings). The six winners were 
SHIRLEY ARONOFF, pianist, 
age 20, Dallas, a student of Ros- 
ina Lhevinne at Juilliard; KARL 
LIEFHEIT, pianist, age 20, a 
student of Daniel Sternberg at 
Baylor University; TULLY 
MOSELEY, pianist, age 20, Dal- 
las, a student of the late Olga 
Samaroff at Juilliard; ANITA 
JACOB, soprano, age 19, Dallas, 
a student of Sannie Andrews O’- 
Connor; DAVID BALL, bass- 
baritone, age 21, Dallas, a student 
of Richard Moorehead; GEORGE 
FENLEY, violinist, age 17, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, student of 
Kurt Frederick and formerly of 
Phillip Williams of Southern 
Methodist University. 

The six winners were named by 
unanimous decision of the notable 
judges: ARTHUR KRAFT, voice 
teacher at Eastman School of 
Music; JANE SNOW, voice facul- 
ty of the University of New 
Mexico; VERNA BRACKIN- 
REED, piano faculty of the Kan- 
sas City Conservatory of Music; 
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TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE CHOIR 


For a good many years, Temple Texas High School has maintained a good department of music and 
exceptionally good bands and choruses. This year, under the direction of Mrs. Louis Loving, Temple Col- 
lege has developed a good A Cappella Choir, which has sung very often in the city, and which, during 
May, made a concert tour of Central Texas. The Kiwanis Club of Temple has partly financed the Choir 
in purchasing needed equipment. 
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ing commences for divire service 
in many parishes may be, and 
probably is—as well as the ring- 
ing at the close of the service— 
a continuation of this knolling of 
the Aves. 


Whatever the original ritual, 
it was turned to baser usage. At 
Louth it was called the “leaving 
off bell’? and was suppose to warn 
servants that their mistress was 
leaving church, and that it was 
not safe to stand gossiping in the 
streets. At Watford a bell used 
to be rung after morning service 
“to give notice to gentlemen’s 
servants to get their masters’ 
carriages ready.”’ At some places, 
as at Leighton Buzzard; Mistley, 
Essex, Llany Clodwell, Salop; 
and Barston and Kineton, War- 
wicks, it was called the “Pudding 
bell,” because cooks took advan- 
tage of it to dish up the Sunday 
dinner in readiness for the return 
of the family from morning ser- 














vice. At Tingewick, Bucks, 1t was 
rung at 2:30 and called the 
“Oven Bell,” while at Tingrith, 
Beds, it was rung immediately 
after morning service and called 
the “Potato bell,” because, on 
hearing it, the cook puts the 
potatoes in the pot for boiling. 

Bells were rung in some par- 
ishes at 4 p.m., while at Swines- 
head one bell was rung at 4 p.m. 
and two at 5 p.m. At Haseley one 
was rung after Evensong. 

For the week-day services 
seldom more than one bell was 
rung, and in small parishes often 
tolled by the parson himself. 
Moreover, such uses are obvi- 
ously modern. It is worth notic- 
ing, however, that at Pitsea, 
Essex, the day of the month was 
tolled by the parson himself. 
and at Shenley, Bucks, the same 
after Matins. At Cudworth, War- 
wicks, thirty-three strokes were 
rung before the daily service, 
with reference to the years of 
Our Lord’s earthly life. 

Bell ringing has indeed left its 
mark on the ringers of this gen- 


MIXED QUARTET, HIGH SCHOOL, WAUKOMI 
The Mixed Quartet of Waukomis, Oklahoma High School is a Division I winner in the 


eration. Scott, in ‘Norman the 

Forester’s Song,” thus refers to 

it:— 

‘The monk must arise when 
Matins ring, 

The Abbot may sleep to their 
chime ; 

But the Yeoman must start when 
the bugles sing 

"Tis time, my hearts, ’tis time.’ 


MUSIC FESTIVAL HAILED 
AS ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


Enthusiastic students and 
towns-people, as well as contend- 
ing musicians, endorsed the first 
college-sponsored festival of pop- 
ular music held last Saturday as 
a tremendous success, Eugene 
Hall, professor of popular music 
and festival director, said this 
week. 

Participating in the one-day 
festival were bands from Deca- 
tur and McKinney high schools; 
Southern Methodist University ; 
Texas Christian University ; Step- 
hen F. Austin, and the lab band 
from North Texas. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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recent All-State-Vocal Contest at Oklahoma A.&M. College, April 29-30 for the Class 
C school. Paul Fry is the director; the personnel of the quartet comprises: Stanley 


Jarolim, tenor; Dorothy Moravec, soprano; Shirley Baker, 


Kokojan, basso. 
16 


contralto; and Vincent 
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Visiting musicians were wel- 
comed by Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, 
dean of. the School of Music. 
Bands were then heard until 4 p. 
m., at which time Claude Lakey, 
former sideman with Harry 
James and other’ well-known 
bands gave a lecture-demonstra- 
tion on the techniques of section 
blending, tone production, and re- 
hearsal procedures. 


At 7:30, the McKinney high 
school dance band and the dance 
band from Stephen F. Austin 
were presented on the traditional 
Saturday night stage show. 

One of the main reasons for 
this festival was to try to deter- 
mine the interest of popular music 
in other schools, so that a more 
adequate curriculum in this field 
can be made to fit the education- 
al needs and interests of prospec- 
tive students. 

“Many mistakes were made 
which can be avoided in the fut- 
ure,” Hall commented this week. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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DELTA OMICRON AT 
SOUTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


The Delta Nu Chapter of Delta 
Omicron, national professional 
music sorority, was installed at 
Southwestern University, April 
24, with Mrs. Harold Hoch, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, national president of 
the sorority and Mrs. Agnes 
Sena, Denver, Colorado, national 
executive secretary officiating. 
Miss Lillian Phillips, professor of 
harp at Texas State College for 
Women, assisted in the installa- 
tion and initiation ceremonies. 

Students in the School of Fine 
Arts who were initiated as active 
members were: Elmina Bell, 
Gregory, Texas; Helen Cocke, 
Georgetown, Texas; Frances 
Deckard, Springfield, Missouri; 
Barbara Leon, president, Lub- 
bock, Texas; Dorothy McClure, 
Dallas, Texas; Marion Schulze, 
Fredericksburg, Texas ; Constance 
Swift, Austin, Texas; Yvonne 
Wilson, Silsbee, Texas; and Ann 


DELTA OMICRON SOCIETY 


York, Navasota, Texas. 

Those initiated as alumni mem- 
bers were Mrs. William Lane, 
Georgetown, Texas; Miss Iola 
Bowden, faculty advisor, George- 
town, Texas; Miss Elizabeth Cald- 
well, music director for the Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, 
Texas; Miss Peggy Hedrick, pub- 
lic school music teacher, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; and Mrs. John D. 
Richards, Georgetown, Texas. 
Mrs Richards was chosen by the 
girls as the sorority mother of 
Delta Nu Chapter. Dean Henry 
E. Meyer of the School of Fine 
Arts, Mrs. Meyer, and Mr. John 
D. Richards, head of the depart- 
ment of Music Education, were 


initiated as chapter patrons on 
May 21. 


Instrumental in obtaining the 
new chapter were Mrs. Ralph 
Jones. instructor in piano, and 
Mrs. Thomas Douglass, instructor 
in voice and piano, in Southwes- 
tern University School of Fine 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Cardwell 


(Continued from Page 12) 


and sometimes having to conduct 
the performance from the piano 
in lieu of an orchestra. This is an 
excellent opportunity to employ 
all one’s ability as coach, con- 
ductor, and pianist, and, even in 
North Carolina, where opera is 
coming to the fore with small 
amateur groups springing up all 
over the place and the first pro- 
fessional touring company in the 
state already busy, there is more 
and more of this work for qualifi- 
ed pianists. 


I say qualified, for the solo 
pianist, interested and trained 
only to perform classical works 
written solely for the piano, and 
thinking of himself as a recital 
artist in his own right, is not the 
ideal one for the work of an ac- 
companist. He does not think in 
terms of the singers, and knows 
nothing of the nuances which 
make the difference between the 
- solo pianist and the sensitive ac- 
companist. Of course, we do not 
wish to go to the other extreme 
and have an inartistic, mechanic- 
al pianist playing, even for large 
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choruses, where there may be lit- 
tle need for interpretive playing. 
There must always be sympathy 
and rapport between the accom- 
panist and the singers, for 
through him the entire perfor- 


mance may be colored—pallidly 
or vividly. There is nothing more 
irritating, both to the audience 
and to the performers, either solo 
or ensemble, than wan, colorless 
accompaniments, however, accu- 
rate. 


Perhaps the type of work en- 
joyed least by accompanists is 
playing for a dance recitalist. 
How they chop up the finest 
music! It is absolute murder! And 
that hurts the one playing such 
things as Mozart’s Rondo in A, 
Debussy’s Valse Lente, snatches 
of this and patches of that some- 
times pieced together irrational- 
ly, or so it seems to the poor 
pianist, who has to sit grimly by 
and be an accessory after the fact. 
Such things as tacking the final 
chords of DeFalla’s “Ritual Fire 
Dance” to the end of a piece of 
Spanish music totally unrelated 
in rhythm, key, or mood, to that 
piece! Somehow, dancers always 
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overcome this butchering by 
choreographing some exquisite 
movements so that, in the end, 
even the pianist recognizes the 
reason for it. He even gets so 
used to hearing it in its “grafted” 
state that it is apt to startle him 
when he _ suddenly hears the 
music, perhaps over radio, phono- 
graph, or in concert, in its origin- 
al and correct sequence. In spite 
of the fact that a dancer requires 
no coaching of his art, the pianist 
must be able to suggest music 
and play a quantity of it, either 
from memory or at sight, from 
which the artist selects something 
that strikes his imagination for 
a dance. 

Which brings us to the point 
that the experienced coach and 
accompanist is acquainted with 
reams of music of all types. From 
his own repertoire of solo works 
he can suggest material to the 
dancer; for instrumentalists, he 
has an endless list of sonatas, con- 
certi, and virtuoso music to learn; 
for choruses and ensembles, all 
the operas and oratorios he can 
lay his hands on, as well as music 
published especially for chorus; 
and for the singer, oceans of 
music, including opera, oratorio, 
lieder, modern American, folk 
songs, ballads—the whole field— 
from which he is expected to be 
able to help build programs, sug- 
gest new repertoire, and know 
the styles and traditions of each 
so he may ably lead the soloist 
in the artistic path for projecting 
the text and meaning of the role 
or song, whether sung in a for- 
eign language or not. 

So, if a singer can coach with 
a person who sings himself, or 
has studied voice methods and 
has a working knowledge of the 
voice, besides all the other equip- 
ment above, he could be in no 
safer hands, provided his own 
vocal training is secure, for he 
will find the elements of a voice 
teacher, a musical director, 2 song 
stylist, a program builder, an ad- 
viser, an unbiased critic, plus a 
very capable accompanist, all roll- 
ed up into one. 


The accent of a man’s native 
country dwells in his mind and 
in his heart as well as in his 
speech. LA ROCHEFOUCAULD: 
Maxims, 1665. 





Accent is the sound of talk: it 
gives it feeling and variety. 
J.J. Rousseau: Emile, 1, 1762. 
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HOOD RIVER 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Jeannette Scott 


The people of Hood River, 
Oregon, invite all music lovers to 
Hood River’s First Annual Music 
Festival, to be held August 5, 6, 
7, and 8, 1948. 

Thursday evening, August 5, 
the Alma Trio will be presented. 
Roman Totemberg is the violin- 
ist; Gabor Rejto, the cellist; and 
Adolph Baller, the pianist. Two 
trios and two sonatas, one by the 
violinist and one by the cellist, 
will be offered. 

Friday evening, August 6, is re- 
served for the Portland Chamber 


Orchestra, conducted by Boris 
Sirpo. Mr. Sirpo conducted a 
chamber orchestra for many 


years in Europe, and the group 
reflects his valuable experience 
in its organization and direction. 
The orchestra of fifty pieces 
consists of non-professional musi- 
cians — students, teachers, and 
business people. The Portland 
Chamber Orchestra has introduc- 
ed many new numbers to Port- 
land, including’ selections by 
Stamitz, Hindemith, Filtz, Sibel- 
ius, and Paul Juon. Other selec- 
tions in their repertoire are from 
Corelli, Vivaldi, Manfredini, Bach, 
and Mozart. Josephine Albert 
Spaulding of Salem was soloist 
in their most recent concert, and 
previously soloists have been fea- 
tured in concertos by Vivaldi. 

It is of interest to note here 
that Rejto of the Alma Trio was 


guest soloist of the June 8 Port- 
land Chamber Orchestra concert. 


An afternoon program has been 
arranged by the Hood River 
Junior Symphony, which has com- 
plete symphonic instrumentation. 
This group consists of fifty-one 
members, aged six to sixteen 
years, all of whom were discover- 
ed and trained personally by Mr. 
Sirpo. These children will play 
from memory one overture and 
two symphonies. In earlier per- 
formances soloists from the sym- 
phony were Susan Eby, violinist; 
Peggy Jakku, Violinist, Joyce 
Annala, cellist; and Edith Kil- 
buck, pianist. 


Saturday evening the deenly 
significant sy m phonic psalm, 
“King David,” by Arthur Honeg- 
ger, is offered. Mr. Sirpo has con- 
ducted this oratorio many times 
in Europe. The oratorio, relative- 
ly new to the United States, is 
rapidly gaining popularity. There 
are two speaking parts. the Prop- 
het and the witch, and solos for 
soprano, contralto, and _ tenor 
voices. A boy soloist will sing the 
opening shepherd’s song. The cast 
will be accompanied by the full 
Hood River Symphony Orchestra. 
The symphony and chorus will be 
augmented by musicians from 
Portland. 


The final concert, Sunday even- 
ing, August 8, features Ezio 
Pinza, basso-baritone from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Pinza will sing two groups or 





Delta Omicron 
(Continued from Page 17) 
Arts. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Doug- 
lass who are chapter advisors, 
were members of Sigma Chapter 
of Delta Omicron at Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


BORIS SIRPO 
Music Director 
Hood River Music Festival 


arias with the orchestra. The pro- 
gram of the orchestra will open 
with a prelude, chorale, and fugue 
by Bach, and will be climaxed by 
presentation of “Finlandia” by 
Sibelius by the combined orches- 
tra and chorus. 
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MRS. LA RUE LOFTIN 
CONLON, PRESIDENT 
OF TMTA 


Mrs. Conlon comes from a fa- 
mily of educators. Her father, 
the late Prof. Samuel R. Loftin, 
began teaching in Texas in 1872. 
Her brother Dr. James Otis Lof- 
tin, was for seven years Presi- 
dent of Texas College of Arts 
and Industries at Kingsville and 
is presently President of San An- 
tonio Junior College. 

Very early in her musical 
career she was fortunate in re- 
ceiving a scholarship from Mrs. 
Clara Duggan Madison. pupil of 
Rapheal Jossiphy, and Fannie 
Bloom Zeisler. Under Mrs. Madi- 
son’s capable direction she devel- 
oped ranidly and in time became 
one of Mrs. Madison’s assisting 
teachers and one of the young 
concert nianists of Texas. 

In 1922 she entered the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. in 
Cincinnati. Ohio, studying piano 
under Mme. Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, composition under 
Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelly and 
other courses requisite to a 
decree. Mrs. Conlon was so well 
prenared by Mrs. Madison for 
this course of studv that she at- 
tained the distinction of being 
one of onlv two students ever to 
graduate from the College De- 
partment of this renowned con- 
servatory in one year. After this 
unusual feat she was invited to 
become a member of the conser- 
vatorv faculty bv Miss Bertha 
Bauer, president at the time. This 
position she filled for three vears, 
and in addition to teaching at the 
Conservatorv, established a 
branch studio in Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, and continued to study 
and give concerts. 

It has ever been Mrs. Conlon’s 
greatest ambition to keep the 
teachine methods in her studios 
fully abreast of the times and to 
this end she has attended Master 
Classes in Europe, Mexico or in 
this country every season since 
graduating from the Conserva- 
tory. 

In 1925 she was married to 
Francis Martin Conlon, a music 
lover and presently Head of the 
San Antonio branch of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

In 19323 Mrs. Conlon was in- 
vited to become head of the 
Music Department of Saint 
Marys Hall, the oldest private 
broading and day school for girls 
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in Texas. It was founded in 1879 
by Bishop Elliott, first Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of West Texas. 


This position Mrs. Conlon still 
occupies, and under her guidance 
the Music Department has grown 
from a single small studio in the 
Residence to its own building on 
the campus comprising a large 
air-conditioned studio auditorium 
and seven sound-proofed practice 
rooms. Here she teaches piano, 
theory, and music appreciation, 
with the help of two assisting 
teachers, one of them her own 
daughter Louise Conlon, grad- 
uate of the Saint Louis Institute 
of Music and herself a concert 
pianist. 

Mrs. Conlon is also vitally in- 
terested in piano duo work, hav- 
ing formed a unique mother- 
daughter team with her daughter 
Louise. They have given several 
duo piano programs. 


In the field of Music Apprecia- 
tion for children Mrs. Conlon has 
become a leading authority. She 
has specialized in this work 
teaching it at both Saint Mary’s 
Hall and The School of Childhood, 
San Antonio’s outstanding nur- 
sery and kindergarten. By virtue 
of her long experience in this 
field she has become a popular 
speaker on this subject. 


Last season she originated, and 
personally conducted the radio 
program known as “Meet the 
Music Makers,” heard each Sat- 
urday morning. It was an educa- 
tional program sponsored by the 
San Antonio Music Co. Pupils of 
the various teachers belonging 
to the San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers Association played the music 
to illustrate Mrs. Conlon’s orig- 
inal scripts, thereby securing 
valuable radio experience. 

Mrs. Conlon is one of the past 
presidents of the San Antonio 
Music Teachers Association and 
her continuing ambition is to 
contribute all that she may to 
the growth of the love of music 
in the youth of Texas. 

(She has full certification in 
both Dunning and Progressive 
Series, and is accredited by the 
Texas State Board of Education 
to give credit to high school 
students for applied music). 





All the beautiful sentiments in 
the world weigh less than a single 
lovely action. J. R. Lowell: 
Amoung My Books, 1870. 


OSCAR FOX SCORES 
AGAIN 


The initial concert of the 
TMTA Convention in San Anto- 
nio, Thursday evening, June 10, 
where-in an all- Fox Program 
was performed by Bernhardt 
Tiede, baritone, and Marjorie 
McClung, Soprano, was another 
recognition of the musical pro- 
ductiveness of this highly-loved 
Texan. 

Mr. Tiede is a New York- 
trained artist employed as a 
teacher of voice in Our Lady of 
the Lake College. He is a good 
singer with good stage manners. 
He is a credit to his college and 
to TMTA. It was expected that 
he would reflect credit to Mr. 
Fox. 





MARJORIE McCLUNG 


The surprise of the occasion, 
however, was the personable 
Marjorie McClung, the young 
goprano and 1948 graduate of 
Our Lady of the Lake College. 
She took the audience by storm 
and captivated their interests. 
After the concert, one could hear 
in every group of people “Miss 
McClung has a beautiful voice; 
she can “go places” as a singer. 
She is to sing the all-Fox Pro- 
grams throughout the coming 
year. 

Needless to state, Mr. Fox, who 
was at the piano for these sing- 
ers, was highly pleased with the 
reception accorded. 





Let your accusations be few in 
number, even if they be just. 
Pope Xystus 1: The Ring, c. 120 





Every natural action is grace- 
ful. R. W. Emerson: Nature, 1836. 
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PEDAL TECHNIC FOR THE ORGANIST 


EVERETT JAY HILTY 


Assistant Professor of Music, University of Colorado, Boulder 


Aurnoucu many organ in- 
struction books have detailed sys- 
tems for achieving mastery of the 
pedal board, there seems to be 
none which has approached the 
problem with a fresh view point, 
or taken into consideration the 
difference in the size of individu- 
als, foot span, leg length, etc. A 
good teacher should be familiar 
with the various systems and as 
students progress be able to make 
suggestions for overcoming more 
difficult passages, basing the sug- 
gestions on a particular plan to 
suit the needs of the particular 
individual. 


It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest a common sense meth- 
od for starting an organ pupil, 
and present a general scheme for 
enabling one to analyze and work 
out adequate pedalling. 


In the first place the bench 
must be low enough to allow the 
student’s heels to comfortably 
touch the pedals. Strange as it 
seems, most organ benches come 
from the manufacturers too high. 
It is always easy to place boards 
under a bench to raise it for the 
more long-legged individuals, but 
there is no way to shorten a 
bench except to take the saw to 
it. Invariably in teaching stu- 
dents at their own organ in var- 
ious churches throughout the 
state, the first recommendation 
has been to cut the bench down. 
For organs where different peo- 
ple practice, tiered boards may be 
made, by nailing inch boards 
about an inch back, three or four 
layers deep; making it quickly ad- 
justable for different heights. 


Next, the student should al- 
ways sit with the left foot over 
C and the right foot over E, 
which position can be ascertained 
without looking by placing the 
feet in the spaces on the pedal 
board between B flat and C sharp 
and E flat and F sharp and draw- 
ing them in against C sharp and 
E flat. Under no circumstances 
should the student be allowed to 
slide up and down the bench from 
this position. since a part of his 
pedalling will eventually be tied 
up with his location on the bench, 
just as location is important to 
the touch system on the type- 
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Education: Organ with Bertha 
Foster and W. S. Sterling, Founder 
of Mu Phi Epsilom at University 
of Miami, Florida; Bachelor of 
Music, and Organ with Palmer 
Christian at University of Michi- 
gan; Master of Music, and Organ 
with Rowland W. Dunham at Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Residence 
requirements for Doctor of Sacred 
Music Degree and Organ with 
Hugh Porter at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City; 
Special Church Music Work with 
Canon Windred Douglas and Rev. 
Walter Williams; and Composition 
with Hunter Johnson and Nor- 
mand Lockwood. 


ee] 


Professional experience includes: 
Concert Organist, Hotel Pancoast, 
Miami Beach. Florida: Radio Or- 
ganist—WQAM, WIOD Miami: 
KLZ, KOA Denver: Organist at 
Christian, Congregational. Baptist, 
Christian Scientist, and Episcopal 
churches, and Organist and Choir 
Director at St. John’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, Denver. At present, 
Minister of Music, First Congre- 
gational Church. Boulder, and Uni- 
versity organist and Assistant 
Professor of Music, Univervsity of 
Colorado. 


Have a “Carol Communion Ser- 
vice” and a “Pedal study for 
Organ on Ein’ feste burg” accept- 
ed for publication by H. W. Gray 
Co. Also an article on Church 
Music has been accepted by Etude. 
A more detailed account of back- 
ground with dates may be obtained 
by consulting “Who’s who” in 
American Education.” Also to be 
listed in the forthcoming edition 
of “Who’s Who in the West.” 
(Marquis Publication) and “Who’s 
Who in Music.” 


writer. 

Instead of finding his notes by 
hunting the black notes, or by 
holding knees together, he will 
glide lightly from E to F from 
E to G and learn in the same foot 
the intervals. His feet should 
never leave the pedalboard, but 
he should skate from note to 
note, depressing it when he wants 
it to sound, but always knowing 
where his foot is, and finding 
each new interval from the pre- 
vious location of the same foot. 
This takes concentrated practice, 
but is well worth the effort, since 
once the intervals are learned in 
this manner. there are no crutch- 
es to do away with. Diagrams 
help to make the process clear. 
Patterns may well be vracticed 
up and down the vedalboard., all 
intervals practiced in like man- 
ner. It is important to do each 
measure or vhrase over and over 
again until the sense of location 
is perfected before going on te 
the next. 


An examination of the relation- 
shiv of the feet to the vedalboard 
will show that the right foot can 
encompass the whole vedalboard 
auite easilv. whereas the left foot 
can scarcely make the highes* 
notes on the uvper vart of the 
nedal board, and can hest achieve 
the white notes by playing back 
of the right foot (toward the 
bench). Furthermore. it is more 
common and natural to use the 
right foot on the swell and cres- 
cendo pedals than the left. This 
would seem to indicate the nat- 
uralness of the theory of keening 
the left foot back and the richt 
foot forward whenever possible. 


Since the advent of electricitv. 
there has been an overtendencv 
to use the heel, which is difficult 
for girls with small feet and more 
varticularly difficult when plav- 
ing adiacent white notes directly 
under the hodv, especially in fast 
passages. Furthermore, too much 
use of the heel makes for more 
noisy playing. A good principle to 
follow is to use alternate feet on 
adiacent white notes. and the 
same foot on adjacent black and 
white notes. : 


In passages involving triplets 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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A PLAN FOR A REVITALIZED 
MUSIC THEORY 


RUSSELL G. HARRIS 


Director, Department of Music, Hamlin University, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Prruars one of the most per- 
tinent questions that should be 
asked of today’s college music 
educators is, ‘What do you teach 
in the first two years of music 
theory and why?’ I feel certain 
that some of my readers have 
analyzed the present state of 
music theory and have come to 
conclusions similar to those I shall 
offer in this article. There may be 
others who agree that the raising 
of such a question is timely at 
least. There probably is a third 
group of readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the gravity of the 
situation and may even suspect 
the issue I am raising to be that 
of an alarmist. Inasmuch as I 
shall attempt to point out both 
the gravity of the situation and 
some suggestions for its solution, 
it is mainly to the two last-named 
groups of readers I shall direct 
my remarks. On the other hand, a 
re-evaluation of the many facets 
of the problem should bring to 
light new evidence that might be 
valuable to those teachers who 
either have a solution already or 
are working out one at this mom- 
ent. 


So that this article will not be- 
come too dull long before the end, 
I should like to raise the most 
embarrassing half of the question 
right away. Or am I presuming 
too much? It may be that the 
embarrassment I anticipate will 
turn out to be no embarrassment 
after all. Be that as it may. the 
point to be brought up is, “Why 
do we teach what we teach?” 
When one endulges in a self-eval- 
uation of anything, the “why” 
usually causes the most painful 
bewilderment and stirs up the 
most interesting inflections of 
“hems and haws.” Therefore, may 
I suggest to the reader that he 
answer this question to his pre- 
sent satisfaction before he con- 
tinues with this article and then 
that he compare his answer with 
mine. 


A general statement of the 
ideal educational objective that 
should form the basis of music 
theory teaching in the first two 
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B. Mus., Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois; M. Mus., University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Work on 
Ph. D. degree, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Special study in Composition with 


Ernst Krenek, Darius Milhaud, 
Ernst Toch; and at Oxford Uni- 
versity, Lincoln College, England, 
study of Byzantine music and 
composition with Egon Wellesz. 

Teaching: Baylor University, 
1935-36, 1939-42, 1945-48; Upper 
Iowa University, Fayette, 1936-39; 
Riverdale Country School, New 
York City, 1943; Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1943-45; 
St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 1943-45; and Summit 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1943- 
45. 

Special: Regional Adviser, Waco 
Chapter, International Society for 
Contemporary Music; delegate 
from U. S. Section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music to 22nd Festival, Amster- 
dam, June 1948; Composer of 
music in all fields; and Full mem- 
ber, American Musicological 
Society. 

Next year, September Ist, Head 
of Department of Music, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeding Ernst Krenek. Present 
official position, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music Theory and Music- 
ology, Baylor University. 


vears seems self-evident to me. It 
is the acquisition on the part of 
the student of a fairly fluent and 
workable command of the basic 
materials out of which Western 
music is made. The self-evidence 


of this objective arises not mere- 
ly from well-known and _ long- 
tested pedagogical principles, but 
more relevantly from the conspic- 
uous lack in the command of the 
basic materials by both entering 
college music students and those 
who have graduated, and even by 
graduate students. This lack in 
command does not seem to be 
restricted to students who attend 
schoo!s in the outlying provinces 
cf the United States (such as 
Texas) but I have found it pre- 
valent among students of some of 
the more infallible Eastern 
schools as well. 


Now that a general answer has 
been found for the “why” we 
teach music theory, an analysis of 
some of the details will be in or- 
der. This will really amount to 
what is meant of “workable com- 
mand” of the basic materials. By 
“workable command” I mean a 
facile intercoordination of the 
three faculties of the human body 
that must function in order to 
make music a reality. They are: 
(1) MUSCLES—generally speak- 
ing, the production of sounds on 
any instrument, but in this in- 
stance it is the keyboard and the 
voice, (2) EARS — the hearing 
of sounds, and (3) EYES — the 
seeing of notated sounds. The stu- 
dent should acquire that degree of 
intercoordination of the three 
faculties which will enable him to 
respond to a stimulus given off 
by any one in such a manner that 
an instantaneous application. will 
be possible in either of the other 
two faculties or in both. 


If we can agree for the moment 
that the workable command of 
the basic materials of music 
which I have presented is valid, 
then the next step would be to 
consider the basic materials them- 
selves. Again we should ask our- 
selves a question, ‘“‘What are the 
basic materials of music?” If a 
statistical survey of the answers 
to this question were to be pre- 
pared, I suppose that an over- 
whelming percentage of votes 
would be cast in favor of those 
materials which are now taught 
in traditional harmony, or more 
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specifically the materials out of 
which music was composed in the 
18th and 19th centuries. But is 
not a majority opinion in this in- 
stance a little embarrassing, if 
one pursues the subject very far? 
I might ask, for example, “What 
musician living in this so-called 
enlightened age of 1948 A. D. can 
claim unblushingly that the basic 
materials of Western music are 
confined to those arising specifi- 
cally from traditional harmony ?” 
If one is perfectly honest in deal- 
ing with this subject, the “hems 
and haws” produce a most inte- 
resting heterophony. I believe 
that the answer should be a de- 
finite NO. As a matter of fact, 
many of the basic materials of 
music are found not only before 
the reign of traditional harmony 
but also since that time, and the 
knowledge of these materials is 
indispensable in the study of tra- 
ditional harmony itself. It is the 
acquaintance with and the mean- 
ing of the materials of music from 
a wide area of Western music 
which the student in the first two 
years of music study should ac- 
quire so that he will be properly 
equipped to enter a detailed study 
of the particular periods of music 
in the third or fourth years. 


But why do the majority of 
schools of music in this country 
persist in teaching a particular 
set of materials in the first two 
years? The answer to this ques- 
tion is somewhat apparent if we 
make a short perusal of the his- 
tory of music theory in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. By and large 
the teaching of basic materials 
in that era was limited to those 
found in their contemporary 
music, although occasionally they 
attempted to teach a particular 
set of materials from a past age, 
for example the Palestrina style 
in counterpoint, but that bubble 
has been burst these past few 
years. The reasons why we teach 
traditional harmony are certainly 
not found in its being the entire 
basis of our contemporary music. 
More probably will they be found 
elsewhere: (1) the bulk of music 
familiar to the musical and non- 
musical public today is built upon 
the materials of traditional har- 
mony (2) the entrenchment of 
traditional harmonic practices in 
our mental habits has become so 
strong that we have begun to re- 
gard them as somewhat spiritual 
or innate and we feel we must 
carry on this tradition, come what 
may, or burn eternally in a Mil- 
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tonian anti-Paradise; and (3) the 
majority of music theory teachers 
are not perpared to teach any- 
thing else. Only the first reason 
could possibly be considered ser- 
iously, and I do concede the 
weight this bears on the situation. 
But are we not furthering the 
cause of the last two reasons by 
limiting the basic materials to 
those of traditional harmony? 
Would we not be promoting the 
creation of a new music by pay- 
ing attention to the materials of 
our contemporary music? Also, 
would not those students who 
took only the first two years of 
music theory be benefited by an 
acquaintance with a wider field 
of materials than that afforded 
by traditional harmony ? 


If we should decide to adopt a 
plan such as that proposed, the 
next step would be to look into 
the contents of such a course. A 
broad outline of the materials to 
be covered might be: (1) TONES 
— systems of tuning both past 
and present; (2) MODES — the 
real meaning of mode and scale; 
modes of the past, of the present 
and possibly those to come; (3) 
MELODY — monophonic, poly- 
phonic, homophonic and hetero- 
phonic; (4) HARMONY—chords 
and their progression relation- 
ships (and not merely progres- 
sions of traditional harmony) ; 
(5) CADENCE — the meaning of 
the cadence and how to achieve 
it melodically, harmonically and 
rhythmically; (6) METER AND 
RHYTHM; (7) NOTATION, and 
(8) STRUCTURAL FORM. What 
is most important, however is 
that the materials be taught ob- 
jectively. By objective I mean a 
presentation of the above materi- 
als in such a way that the stu- 
dent will not:be inclined to decide 
the ultimate merits of any or all 
devices. Only by giving the stu- 
dent the basic materials objective- 
ly can we ever hope to provide 
him with a truly sound founda- 
tion on which to build the fullest 
comprehension of music. 


That is the situation in music 
theory teaching as it exists today 
and a plan for improving it as I 
see it. It may be there is no grav- 
ity in the situation. Perhans this 
article has not even brought up 
an embarassing point. If it has 
not, then I fear the atrophy 
which has engulfed us is far more 
serious than at first I suspected. 
The least we can do is to analyze 
the situation from its every 


standpoint. I believe that if we do 
this, and then set out to correct 
our deficiencies, the quality of 
musicianship in future college 
graduates will well repay our 
efforts. 
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ly the April issue of The Texas 
Music Educator a great deal of 
space was provided for an article 
entitled “The Contest Marching 
Band” by Leonard Haug. Several 
years ago I had the opportunity 
of working with the author, so it 
is possible for me to vouch for 
his authority on this subject. 
“The ‘X’ Marks The Spot” by 
Arthur L. Phillips in the April 
Southwestern Musician was like- 
wise a commendable article. How- 
ever, the idea of the marching 
band has been passe for several 
years, although band directors 
have been loathe to assert them- 
selves in an effort to kill it. 


There is only one reason why 
marching bands have continued 
in existence this long. Once a 
week for perhaps a half a dozen 
weeks during the fall there occurs 
a fifteen minute interval requir- 
ed for the participants in a major 
sport to rest themselves before 
completing their evening or after- 
noon activities. The band is called 
upon to provide entertainment 
during this lull. As a consequence, 
the greater part of half the school 
year is spent in preparation for 
the cumulative time of an hour 
and a half of performance. Most 
of this is not musical perfor- 
mance. What a farce! 
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THE MARCHING BAND 
A MULTI-HEADED MONSTER 


RALPH W. JONES 


Director, Band and Orchestra 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 


The evil connotations are num- 
erous. There results a sad lack 
of balance in the music education 
program in the school systems. A 
great portion of the expenditures 
in the music department goes for 
willy-nilly items ranging from 
flashlight batteries to chorus girl 
costumes. The orchestra has been 
neglected or forgotten entirely. 
Bad habits grow with cultivated 
abandon for the participating stu- 
dents and organizations on the 
fertile football field. The type of 
music necessarily played lacks 
even the slightest aesthetic ap- 
peal. At this point an invitation 
is extended to the reader to add 
his own choice of complaints. 


Let me elaborate on some of 
the above. I may be in error, but 
it is my supposition that the con- 
junction of the human body and 
a wind instrument is meant to 
result in a series of related tones 
called music. This requires a max- 
imum amount of concentration 
even from the greatest concert 
art ists. What happens in the 
marching band? We add a whole 
host of new elements — walking. 
guiding, climbing in and out of 
holes, maneuvers and formations 
— all calculated to detract from 
this extremely difficult mental 
process called concentration. Be- 
cause of the introduction of these 
elements bad habits of tone pro- 
duction, tone quality, intonation, 
position and embouchure are de- 
veloped. Not only are they de- 
veloped, but they are practiced 
religiously for hours. 


The whole theory, if one exists, 
of the marching band is false. 
The only excuse for assembling 
a group of instrumentalists is to 
vlay music. The impossibility of 
the occurrence of this phenome- 
non by a gathering of perambulat- 
ing persons has already been 
pointed out. However, let us con- 
sider the type of music that issues 
forth from this organization, the 
parade march. In music we deal 
with aesthetics. Let us examine 
the parade march for beauty in 
terms of the elements of music. 
Is it possible to obtain fine color- 


istic effects? Impossible. Flutes, 
oboes, bassoons, French horns are 
assigned unimportant parts or are 
left at home. How about the har- 
mony? Quite common with the 
usual modulation to the nearly 
related key at the trio. Consider 
the design? The march is made 
twice as long and twice as boring 
by the addition of first and 
second endings. Beautiful melo- 
dies or intricate rhythms? No, 
we have only the most common 
and elementary. 

It would be quite possible to go 
on at a much greater length, and 
the topic certainly deserves much 
serious consideration. I’m sure 
most of you agree with me, be- 
cause primarily you are music 
educators. The question of the de- 
mand for the marching band by 
school administrators and the 
public is one that must be answer- 
ed with unhesitating action. There 
is no better time than the present, 
and we, the music educators, are 
the only persons who are in a po- 
sition to point out the folly of 
the continuance of this detrimen- 
tal factor in the music education 
program. There is a brilliant fut- 
ure for wind organizations, but 
not until all the time, effort and 
money are spent on achieving a 
musical result. 


CORPUS CHRISTI ALL CITY 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL 


On May 7th of this year a fes- 
tival was presented in the Buc- 
caneer Stadium at the Corpus 
Christi Senior High School to an 
audience of approximately five 
thousand persons. The bands and 
choirs of the junior and senior 
high schools of Corpus Christi 
opened the program with a spec- 
tacular, colorful entry. Each of 
the four bands was placed at an 
opposite corner of the field; each 
of the separate choirs took a 
position at the east side of the 
stadium. As each unit was an- 
nounced over the public address 
system it moved toward the cen- 
ter of the field, where the entire 
group played and sang the Star 
Spangled Banner. 
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With this grand opening, the 
annual All-School Music Festival 
began. This is the third year for 
this mammoth event which in- 
cludes students from the nine- 
teen grade schools, the three 
junior high schools, and the 
senior high school. The Festival 
is a fitting climax to the many 
diverse music activities that 
occur in all the schools during 
the year. The string classes and 
orchestras were included in the 
1946 Festival, but, due to the 
adverse effect of local atmos- 
pheric conditions upon stringed 
instruments, a separate program 
for these groups was held in the 
high school auditorium. Some 
four hundred string students 
demonstrated the various levels 
of attainment from the fourth 
grade through the senior high 
school. Returning to this year’s 
Festival—after the grand open- 
ing by the bands and choruses, 
the elementary school massed 
chorus, 1100 voices, sang a group 
of songs. Next, a seventh grade 
massed band played three num- 
bers. The following group was 
sung by the junior high school 
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massed chorus: the first number 
was sung by the girls of the 
chorus, the second number by the 
boys, and the third number the 
boys and girls joined to form a 
mixed chorus. The junior high 
school massed band then played 
a group of three numbers. The 
Senior High School Girls’ Chorus 
sang next and was followed by 
a picturesque and colorful square 
dance, performed by a _ group 
from one of the grade schools. 
The Senior High School A Cap- 
pella Choir and Band presented 
the last two groups of numbers, 
and the Festival was closed with 
all 2500 students playing and 
singing a patriotic number, 
“America, Your Torch Burns 
Yet.” The words of this number 
were written by a native of South 
Texas, Rachel Bluntzer Hebert, 


the music by Raymond Rhea, 
Director of Music Education in 
the Corpus Christi Public Schools, 
and it was recently published by 
the Southern Music Co. The in- 
spiring performance of the youth- 
ful musicians provided a fitting 
climax to this year’s Festival. 


Music Festival 


Continued from 17 
“Programming was siow, but we 
hope to remedy this through al- 
ternating the sizes of bands. Al- 
though no other school is partici- 
pating in a program as North 
Texas is doing, much interest has 
been shown, and this encourages 
us to continue with this plan,” he 
added. 


Hall said the festival should be 
worthy of much thought next 
year, and it is desired that a 
better clinic can be held. No defi- 
nite plans have been made, but 
tentative plans call for a two-day 
clinic that will provide a wide 
variety of organizations. One day 
will be devoted to high school 


bands and the other to college 
bands. 


Consultants for the festival 
were Hall, Floyd Graham, direc- 
tor of the stage band and stage 
show, and Lakey. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. EDWIN HUGHES 


Jewel Bethany Hughes (Mrs. 
Edwin Hughes) is at one and the 
same time a “Cosmopolitan Wom- 
an” and a “Southern Lady.” She 
lives in the very heart of New 
York musical life, keeping up 
“the pace” as teacher, pianist and 
concert goer, yet maintains the 
important balance of repose, in- 
terest in world affairs, and the 
wonderful habit of encouraging 
others. Anyone knowing “the 
Hughes,” as they are affection- 
ately called, feels the strength 
of their splendid teamwork. Their 
extensive tours have made them 
known everywhere. Perhaps all 
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husbands and wives should play 
two-piano music — it may be the 
secret of well-blended homelife— 
it may prevent one from too 
much “soloing” — but, whatever 
it is, Mr. and Mrs. Hughes do 
things together and obviously en- 
joy it. They are as pleased as 
youngsters when they can attend 
the theater together. 

When a group at the M.T.N.A. 
convention in Boston asked Mrs. 
Hughes whether she is a Souther- 
ner or an Easterner, she replied: 
“Tt. was born in Mississippi, 


brought up in Texas, and have 
spent over half my life in New 
York, — and in the same house.” 

When asked about her early 
training, 


musical Mrs. Hughes 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 


527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


immediately named, with great 
devotion, Miss Grace Switzer of 
Dallas as her early teacher and 
(for a short time) Miss Mary 
Dunn of Lubbock. She graduated 
from Texas Woman’s College 
(now Texas Wesleyan) of Fort 
Worth. She came at once to New 
York for the sole purpose of 
studying with Edwin Hughes. 


“Everybody said I would never 
get into his class—he was booked 
up for three years ahead,” she 
said with a twinkle in her eye and 
a shy smile, “but I did—I got to 
study with him right away.” 

Asked about careers, “Should 
young people get all they can in 
their home town, first, or come to 
New York as soon as possible?” 
She replied: “If a member of the 
family can come along and bring 
about a normal home atmosphere, 
it is wonderful for a young boy 
or girl to come to New York. If 
not, it is much better to stay in 
the home town. The U. S. is full 
of fine teachers, orchestras, con- 
cert courses—it is not a desert. 


“The sooner the person con- 
templating a career comes to un- 
derstand the meaning of disci- 
pline, the better for him. Self- 
discipline is all-important. The 
adjustment of his particular gifts 
or talents to others—to environ- 
ment, to the demands of life— 
has much to do with his happi- 
ness. What is least understood, 
and is often a shock to the new- 
comer, is, that at the same time 
that the very best talent in Min- 
neapolis, for instance, is embark- 
ing on a career in New York, so 
is the most gifted from Oshkosh, 
Denver, Portland, Maine, and 
Portland, Oregon—yes, and from 
Prague, Cape Town, Brussels, 
Melbourne—all arriving the same 
week. The youngster should be 
prepared for this competition 
which can be discouraging or 
stimulating, according to how he 
responds to it. 


“Tt is not wise to ask advice of 
everybody—especially from those 
who give it glibly. The more ca- 
pable a person is of giving advice, 
the more he feels the responsibil- 
ity. So, consider deeply the 
worthiness of the one giving it 
and your worthiness to accept 
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and use it. Weigh it well. Having 
once thought these things 
through, decide if you are adapt- 
ed to a small studio, large studio, 
or a large institution, then stick 
to your decision for a long enough 
period to allow teachers, talent, 
and personality to merge and 
come to fruition. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes are 
“charter members” of the Guild 
in New York. “We have consid- 
ered it from the first one of the 
most important movements in the 
country, from the standpoint of 
both teacher and pupil. The Guild 
is especially valuable in the free- 
dom of choice it gives the teach- 
er in selection of music and quan- 
tity use, yet it always produces 
balanced repertoire and makes 
both teacher and pupil work to- 
ward worthwhile attainment. 


“The New York season? Never 
have there been so many with ex- 
traordinary technical equipment 
—big technic is just a must—but 
that rare quality that separates 
the real musical personality from 
the mass of piano players is still 
a very precious something. It be- 
hooves every young person to 
find his particular metier and to 
develop that.” 


YOUR OPINION 


The mother or father is the 
greatest influence in the child’s 
musical development. In an effort 
to help both teachers and par- 
ents, the following question was 
sent to a number of Guild mem- 
bers: “What specific things do 
you recommend that parents do 
to help their children achieve 
good results in music study” 

William Krevit of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., whose well-known book, 
MUSIC FOR YOUR CHILD, has 
made him a specialist in this 
field, graciously sends the follow- 
ing: “Specific recommendations 
to parents of music students are: 
(1) create a musical environment 
through recordings, good radio 
programs and concerts; (2) be 
sympathetic regarding technical 


problems; stimulate pride in 
achievement and __ self-esteem; 
(3) instill a routined-practice 


regularity and do not nag or 
scold; and (4) associate the prac- 
tice hour with constructive atti- 
tudes, such as, pleasure, achieve- 
ment, beauty—never with pun- 
ishment or personal tension.” 
James H. Moates, of San Fran- 
cisco writes: “Parents should 
know the quality of an instruc- 
tor’s work before choosing him. 
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As a competent instructor knows 
the best working conditions for 
individual students, frequent 
consultation and absolute cooper- 
ation with him by the parent will 
assure the child best results in 
music study.” 


Margaret Locke of New Or- 
leans says: “Supervise practice 
time—thereby showing interest 
and willingness to give up time, 
too, for the companionship in- 
volved, and also standing by to 
help if called upon.” 


Joyce Barker of Baltimore 
lists the following: (1) “Insist on 
regular, undisturbed practice on 
well-tuned instrument, parent 
within hearing, when possible. 
(2) Make encouraging remarks 
regarding the practice. (3) Visit 
the lesson occasionally. (4) Enter 
child in Guild Auditions. (5) Ex- 
pose child to good recorded mu- 
sic.” 

Ethel Jamison Booth of Sioux 
City, lowa, enumerates: “See to 
regular practice at a time in the 
day when there is least interfer- 
ence. (2) Encourage the child to 
excel rather than taunt him with 
his shortcomings. (3) Cooperate 
with teacher.” 


Sister Mary Evelyn, O. S. B. of 
Fort Mitchell, Kentucky, tells us: 
(1) Remove radio from room 
where piano is placed. (2) Prac- 
tice part-time before playing 
after school; complete same be- 
fore evening meal. (3) Excite 
child’s interest by enthusiastical- 
ly supporting the projects pro- 
moted by teacher or parent. (4) 
Give only constructive criticism. 
(5) Praise good points.” 


Ocy L. Downs of Portland, 
Maine, says: “A parent should 
take great interest in the prac- 
tice period. If child is young and 
parent is qualified, active prac- 
ticing along with the child helps 
much. If this is not possible, par- 
ent can help simply by sometimes 
sitting with child, lending inter- 
est. Also parent should encourage 
attendance upon concerts and 
participation in recitals.” 

Margaret Manning of Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., mentions: “Most par- 
ents should insist on a more con- 
sistent, systematic method of 
practice, and should show a far 
greater interest in hearing and 
being attentive and responsive to 
the progress of the child. Every 
parent should insist on the hear- 
ing of good music by public per- 
formances, radio, records, read- 
ing and the concert hall.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE 
GUILD? 


In your estimation, what are 
among the most valuable things 
about the Guild? (Just as though 
you were telling a friend.) 


Mr. Robert L. Morrison, 
Bridgeport, Conn.: “Réward for 
every diligent effort. The judge’s 
visit provides the opportunity for 
understanding between teacher, 
parent, and pupil, and construc- 
tive criticism for teacher and pu- 
pil. Everyone is a winner for him- 
self and not over another. Incen- 
tive is generated for a sustained 
effort.” 

Mrs. Nina D. Ellis, Columbus, 
Ohio: “The Guild’s definite goals 
and awards for all grades of pi- 
ano pupils provide measurements 
of progress with certificates, di- 
plomas and fraternity pins to 
mark this progress. The Guild’s 
course of study, based on the re- 
quirements of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music and 
Allied Arts, tends to correlate 
the work of private teachers with 
that done in music schools, there- 
by causing pupils to feel that 
they belong to a National School 
of Music.” 

Thelma Roberts, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania: “The Guild-plan 
requires a balanced program — 
early classic, classic, romantic 
and modern—and does not stop 
with one or two numbers fan- 
cied by the pupil.” 

Sydney Lee Angell, Denver, 
Colorado: “Creates greater inter- 
est in music study. Gives both 
teacher and pupil something def- 
inite to shoot at. Requires high- 
er standard of teaching to pre- 
pare pupil for auditions. Pupil 
and parent confidence in teacher 
built up by having an outside au- 
thority pass on teacher’s work 
as demonstrated by pupil at audi- 
tion. It’s like calling in a spe- 
cialist to satisfy one that the 
family physician is giving the 
right treatment.” 

Le Roy Carlson, Los Angeles: 
“Unlimited possibility for expan- 
sion of stimulating ideas on 
teaching procedure, materials in 
teaching; opportunity for each 
student to have some form of 
concrete measurement of his 
progress and to receive authori- 
tative individual comment.” 

Adelaide Anderson, Boise, Ida- 
ho: “It is valuable to the teacher 
for stabilizing standards. It pro- 
vides an incentive for pupils to 


work and gives an impersonal 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued from Page 27) 
opinion of each one’s efforts. It 
also is a tremendous help to 
teachers to improve their own 
teaching and playing. In our com- 
munity it has created splendid 
fellowship among teachers.” 


TO COMPOSE OR NOT 
TO COMPOSE 


The Value of the Composition 
Syllabus of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. 


by 
MARK NEVIN 


Past President Music Educators 
Ass'n. of N. J. 


First Vice President Piano 
Teacher Congress of N. Y. 


We salute the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers and its founder, 
Dr. Ir] Allison, for having the vis- 
ion to sponsor creative ability and 
effort among piano pupils. 

More and more piano instruc- 
tors (though still not enough) are 
coming to recognize the impor- 
tance of developing the creative 
faculty and improvisational tech- 
nique along with piano study. It 
is not enough merely to perform 
a Beethoven Sonatina. To know a 
Sonatina, he should create a Sona- 
tina. It is not enough that he 
should be able to play a Chopin 
Mazurka. He should be able to im- 
provise or compose a Mazurka. 
In addition to the infinite satis- 
faction that comes from acquir- 
ing a practical compositional tech- 
nique, the student will come to 








John Seagle, baritone 
Miriam Wagner, pianist 
Don Willing, organist 


The Trinity Instrumental Trio: 


117 W. Crockett St. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
ARTIST- 


for 1948-49 


ARTISTS MAY BE BOOKED INDIVIDUALLY, OR IN SERIES ; 
BEGINNING September 16, 1948 


Joseph Burger, baritone 


Dorothy Churchill, 
Martha McCrory, cellist 
Bess Heironymus, pianist 


Bookings Available NOW—Write: 
LEON M. TAYLOR 
Director of Public Relations 
(Artists Representative) 


know the inner essence of a com- 
position only when he has ex- 
pressed himself in that particu- 
lar Form. 

“Are you trying to make com- 
posers out of our piano pupils?”, 
someone asks. (Ed. note: Mark 
Nevin is author of many success- 
ful compositions and knows where 
of he speaks), The answer is 
“No”. No more than do our 
schools and colleges aim to make 
authors of our students by de- 
veloping the technique of hand- 
ling our spoken language. The 
difference is only one of media. 
If the student is learning a par- 
ticular language (In this case 
Music), let him learn also to ex- 
press himself in that language. 
The National Guild has added an- 
other goal for the music student 
in the opportunity to have writ- 
ten compositions examined and 
judged by American composers of 
standing. 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN: 
(From G. W. in N. Y.) 


The sudden passing of Mme. 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski in May 
is felt by the Guild as by prac- 
tically every musical organization 
in the country. No doubt bio- 
graphical material about this 
famous Texas woman appears 
elsewhere in this magazine. 

Dr. Allison sends in this item: 
“The first Guild Center in the 
state of North Dakota was start- 
ed in Grand Forks this year with 
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SERIES 


Gladys Calder Brooks, pianist 
Ralph Ewing, bass 


Albert Herff-Beze, lecturer 


violinist 


San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Miss Eleanor R. Johnson as chair- 
man. Other teachers taking part 
were Mrs. Theron W. Atwood, 
Mrs. L. D. Harrington, Miss Mary 
Margaret French, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vickers, all of the Wesley 
College piano faculty. Auditions 
were held April 17th and 19th 
with Mr. Leo Lawless of Sterling, 
Kansas as adjudicator, and the 
fifty-five pupils playing ranged 
from several eight-year-old begin- 
ners up to those of college level.” 


In Philadelphia Guild members 
and a number of distinguished 
guests were entertained with col- 
ored movies of the Sprenger 
Piano Camp on picturesque Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts. The camp is 
unique in that, besides the usual 
activities, it provides sufficient 
hiking, games and cycling typic- 
al of the best East Coast summer 
activities, it provides sufficient 
pianos for one hour daily prac- 
tice for everybody at camp. With 
children the practicing is super- 
vised enough to promote “the 
right note at the right time” as 
Mr. Sprenger puts it, but not to 
change the student’s technical 
methods. Mr. Sprenger is chair- 
man of the Guild’s Philadelphia 
unit. His wife, Louise Sprenger, 
while not a professional musician, 
is an ardent enthusiast and adds 
the touch of charm and hospitali- 
ty so important in this project. 
That it works, is evidenced by the 
enthusiastic comment of young 
people who have participated in 
the last six years. 


Ohio, always alive in its MTA, 
is especially so under the excel- 
lent Executive Secretary, John O. 
Samuel of Lakewood, and the 
presidency of Miss Goldie R. Tay- 
lor, Guild Chairman of Cincinnati. 
They send the “OMTA News”, 
and, like Texas, shows the won- 
derful progress made in the field 
of teaching. 


It would be impossible to men- 
tion all the summer courses offer- 
ed by Guild members—but in 
New York besides all the schools 
and colleges where hundreds of 
Guild members will attend, Ed- 
win Hughes has a six-weeks mas- 
ter course, Hans Barth offers a 
very compact “Refresher Course 
for Piano Teachers” the last of 
August, Ernesto Berumen will 
again preside in the beautiful 
Park Avenue LaForge-Berumen 
studios high above the City, Ber- 
nice Frost will offer one in North 
Carolina, and one in New York, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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SAM HOUSTON STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLINIC BAND 


The clinic band of 90 outstand- 
ing high school band members of 
Texas has been chosen for the 
special clinic to be held here on 
the campus of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, August 23, 24, 
25, 26, and 27 under the direction 
of Dr. William D. Revelli of the 
University of Michigan. We still 
have room for visiting band- 
masters, however. Send in name, 
experience, classification in high 
school, and age, along with regis- 
tration fee. Two bed sheets, pillow 
slip, soap, towels, drum, post 
cards, pen, stamps, sport clothes, 
(girls may bring slacks or shorts) 
bathing suits, and some spending 
money. 


In conjunction with the band 
clinic we are going to have a per- 
cussion clinic under the direction 
of W. F. “Bill” Ludwig, Jr. for 
the full five days. All high school 
drummers and bandmasters in- 
terested in percussion should avail 
themselves of this special oppor- 
tunity. 

All of the percussion material 
on the State and National list will 
be discussed and played. If the 
student has had enough rudiment- 
al background he will be coached 
for the whole week and then given 
a N.A.R.D. Test (National 
Association of Rudimental Drum- 
mers). If he passes this test he 
will be made a member of the 
N.A.R.D. which entitles him to a 
certificate and special pin. Texas 
needs more N.A.R.D. members 
and this is a chance to be one. 


WICHITA FALLS 
ORCHESTRA 


On May 9 the Wichita Falls 
Symphony Orchestra sounded 
forth in a real transformation as 
it presented the first concert in 
its reorganized status under the 
directions of Frederic Balazs, 
head of the string and composi- 
tion departments at Hardin Col- 
lege. First invited to Wichita 
Falls in the capacity of concert 
violinist by the Hardin College 
Music Club, Mrs. O. J. Didzun 
Chairman of the Hardin Division 
of Music, immediately placed him 
on the college staff. Slightly 
thereafter he became conductor 
of Wichita Falls Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
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PIRATES SUNG 
THRILLINGLY IN 
CURRENT PRESENTATION 
HERE 
By E. Clyde Whitlock 


Texas Christian University, 
Ft. Worth 


As Anglo-Saxon as habeas cor- 
pus is Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
regarded with the same jealous 
ardor as an inalienable inheri- 
tance of the race. Lacking only 
a few months of being septuagen- 
arian, “The Pirates of Penzance” 
year after year with undiminish- 
ed appeal delights every sort of 
English-speaking audience. 

The gay old piece Thursday 
night entered upon a run of three 
night as a presentation of those 
unapproachable purveyors of G. & 
S. hereabout, the choral club of 
Texas Christian University, under 
the direction of William J. Marsh, 
who repeatedly has seen the 
operas done by the D’Oyly Carte 
Company in the Savoy in London. 
The production is given in the 
school auditorium, with its limi- 
tation, but primitive stage facili- 
ties and lighting make no diffe- 
rence. What puts it over is the 
singing. With an abundance of 
fresh, trained voices and so many 


girls in the chorus that they have 
to take turns on alternate nights, 
the work is so thrillingly sung 
that other lacks do not matter. 

Here is the cast: Major Gener- 
al Stanley, Robert Matheny; the 
Pirate King, Floyd Lisle; Samuel 
his lieutenant, Jose Chiavarou; 
Frederick, the Pirate Apprentice, 
Lou Marcela; Sergant of Police, 
Tommy Hanna; Mabel, Betty 
O’Keefe; Edith, Ann Knode; 
Kate, Joyce Raley; Isabel Tres- 
sie Cloar; Ruth, piratical maid-of- 
all-work, Hazel Hutton Barker. 

Matheny, veteran comedian of 
these productions, always in trou- 
ble, is rewarded by roars of ap- 
plause. Lisle and Chiavarou, with 
resonant and telling baritone 
voices, make much of their large 
parts. Marcella, with inborn Ital- 
ian opera instinct and the tenor 
voice to go with it, was thorough- 
ly at home in the straight-singing 
numbers which adorn his part. 
Hanna as the leader of the con- 
stabulary force of eight men is 
irresistible with his dead-pan ser- 
iousness and unstudied details of 
ludicious acting. 


Miss O’Keefe is a thoroughly 
winsome Mabel, natural and 


graceful and with a voice clear, 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Ralph Ewing is now Dr. Ralph 
Ewing. The Honorary Doctorate 
of Music was conferred on him 
by the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory of Amarillo at the Annual 
Commencement exercise of this 
institution, May 29. This is a 
high honor to a very deserving 
musician. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Langford 
who worked the past year in 
Howard Payne College Depart- 
ment of Music, very satisfac- 
torily, will attend North Texas 
State College for the coming 
year. Mrs. Langford will work 
toward the Master of Music De- 
gree and Mr. Langford will com- 
plete his Bachelor’s Degree and 
thereafter also work toward the 
Master’s Degree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alton Wilms who 
have been the music directors in 
the High Sehool of Graham, Tex- 
as paid the Editor and family a 
brief visit recently. They report 
a very successful year of work in 
Graham. 

It was a distinct pleasure to 
enjoy a few minutes of visitation 
recently with Mrs. Sam Losh of 
Ft. Worth. She is faithfully 
carrying on the high principles 
of teaching so long practiced by 
her distinguished husband, the 
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late Sam Losh whom everybody 
loved. 

Mrs. Margaret Heiny of Amari- 
llo, Texas played a lovely recital 
in the Auditorium of Howard 
Payne College, June 3rd during 
the Piano Clinic conducted by 
Leo Podolsky. Incidentally some 
sixty people participated in this 
Clinic. 

Dr. Roxye Grove, Professor of 
Piano, Baylor University visited 
with friends and relatives in 
Brownwood during the holiday 
period between the spring and 
summer terms of school. 

Ira Bowles, Associate professor 
of Music, Southwest Texas State 
College, San Marcos, Texas has 
scheduled Dr. Finley Williamson 
in that College for a Choral Clinic 
during the last week of their 
summer term. 


It was a rare pleasure to have 
enjoyed a brief visit in the studio 
of Wayland Boyce Moore, Ft. 
Worth, during May. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Gambill of 
the San Marcos Academy visited 
the Harlans in Brownwood, brief- 
ly, as they passed through the 
latter on their vacation trip. 

Congratulations to Dr. Homer 
F. Springfield, Southern College 
of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas on 
the attainment of an Honorary 
Doctorate of Music. Dr. Spring- 
field has led in making Southern 
College of Fine Arts one of the 
strong music schools of Texas. 

Euell Porter, for a number of 
years Professor of Voice and 
Chorus at Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville, Texas, has 
accepted a similar position in his 
Alma Mater, MHardin-Simmons 
University, Abilene, Texas. 

Many favorable comments have 
been made to the Editor regard- 
ing the recently-published article 
by Dr. Cameron McLean. We 
have another such Article by 
Dr. McLean that will be published 
later. 

It was pleasant to receive a 
letter, recently, from J. Clark 
Rhodes who formerly lived in 
Texas but who is now connected 
with the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville 

Dr. and Mrs. Irl Allison, the 
Corporate officials of the Nat- 
ional Guild of Piano Teachers, 
visited one day in Howard Payne 
College during the Podolsky Piano 
Clinic. 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
NORTHEASTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Tahlequah, Okla., 
August 2 to 19, 1948 


The Music Camp is sponsored 
by the music department of 
Northeastern State College, and 
offers high school musicians the 
opportunity for both musical 
growth and a delightful vacation. 
The intensive program includes 
chorus, band, concerts, recitals, 
ensembles, theory, private lessons 
as well as recreational activties. 

The camp is designed for ser- 
ious music students who have a 
sincere desire to improve them- 
selves and their school music pro- 
gram. Only those students who 
desire three weeks of hard, in- 
tensive music work will be part of 
the camp. Others are to be dis- 
couraged. 


The camp is open to recom- 
mended high school vocal and in- 
strumental musicians. Immediate 
enrollment is necessary. Advance 
interest indicates a very large 
camp this Summer and some may 
have to be turned away due to 
lack of dormitory space or over- 
crowding of some instrumental 
sections. 

Tentative Schedule is: 7:00 
Breakfast; 8:30 Chorus—Band; 
10:00 Intermission; 10:15 Chorus 
—Band; 11:30 Lunch; 1:00 Sec- 
tional rehearsals; Student con- 
ducting 2:00 Band—Choral en- 
sembles — String work: 3:30 
Theory for music camp students; 
Music problems for class direc- 
tors; 4:00 Recreation; 6:00 Din- 
ner; 7:00 Social and concert ac- 
tivities; and Appreciation hour, 
recitals and concerts. 

Guest Conductors are: D. O. 
Wiley, Texas Tech., Lubbock, 
Texas; Paul Dawson, Denver 
Symphony, Denver, Colorado; 
Eugene Schaffer, Denver, Colo- 
rado, City Schools; and Margaret 
Jones, M. A. NSC, Piano. 

Guest Instructors are: T. L. 
Pittenger, M. A., NSC, String; 
Alfred Runnels, B. A. Broken Ar- 
row, Voice; Cleo Gray, B. M., 
Muskogee, Band; Carl Barnett, M. 
A., Muskogee, Band; Cleatis 
Vaughn, B. A,, Morrilton, Arkan- 
sas, Band; Virgil Tucker, Apache, 
Band; J. H. Branchcombe, B. A., 
Mena, Arkansas, Band; B. F. EIl- 
is, B. A., Pryor, Band; Ruby 
Gray, Tahlequah, Librarian; and 
Watie Moore, Sallisaw, Recrea- 
tion. 
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SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS TO AWARD 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Southern College 
of Fine Arts, decision was made 
to award twelve scholarships to 
worthy students in the State of 
Texas. 

These scholarships are to be 
awarded by open competition to 
worthy students who need finan- 
cial assistance in completing their 
musical education. 

Announcement also was made 
by Dr. Homer F. Springfield, 
president of the college, that pre- 
liminary auditions will be held at 
the college, 911 Lovett Blvd., 
Houston, Texas on June 11th and 
12th, with final auditions being 
held June 13th. Scholarships will 
be limited to high school gradu- 
ates who plan to enter college 


beginning with the 1948 fall 
semester. 
Mr. L. E. Grissom, President of 


the Board of Trustees announced 
that the awards are to be full 
scholarships valued at $600.00 
each and will include tuition, 
books, and music for all subjects 
required for the freshman year. 
Winners will be decided upon by a 
board of judges composed of out- 
standing music educators. 

Scholarships will be awarded 
with a major in the following 
fields: piano, voice, strings, wood- 
winds and brass, percussion, and 
drama. Those desiring to compete 
are invited to call or write the 
Secretary of the College 911 Lov- 
ett Blvd., Houston 6, Texas — 
telephone J-2-5153. 

The Board of Trustees of the 
Southern College of Fine Arts is 
composed of the following mem- 
bers: L. E. Grissom, president; 
James Harrop, vice-president; 
Mrs. Chas. Alexander, secretary; 
Mrs. Mary D. Moore, Carl Carl- 
son. Mrs. Minnie Bowers, and J. 
D. Brance. 

The Southern College of Fine 
Arts is accredited by the State 
Department of Education, a mem- 
ber of the Texas Association of 
Music Schools and Colleges, and 
is approved by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for training under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. 





Mention “THE SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN” when writ- 
ing advertisers. 
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MARY HARDIN BAYLOR COLLEGE 


FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., 
DEGREES and COURSES: Bachelor of Music with a major in PIANO, VOICE, 
VIOLIN, ORGAN, and MUSIC EDUCATION—Bachelor of Arts with a major 
in APPLIED MUSIC. Lessons also available in string and wind instruments, 


percussion instruments, Harp, Cello, Piano normal, Piano ensemble. Group 
training afforded in Chapel Choir, Chorus, Orchestra and String Ensemble. 


TEN TALENTED ARTIST-TEACHERS COMPOSE THE MUSIC FACULTY 
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PEARL BOYCE BOWN 
Composer of: 
“Bayou Tale”; “The Reluctant Camel,” ete. 


NOW ON SALE AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 
315 West 3l1st St. 


“Dusting the Piano,”; 


Houston, Texas 








LLEWELLYN ROBERTS 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas 








OUR TELEPHONE NO. IS 8-3177—-FORT WORTH 


On all orders of $100 or more call us collect. 
We carry one of the most complete stocks of Band Instruments in Texas. 
Holton — Reynolds — King — Selmer — WFL Drums 
HARD TO GET INSTRUMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


C. & S. MUSIC, INC. 


WHERE YOUR BUSINESS IS APPRECIATED 


4039 E. Belknap oo P. O. Box 7345 — Ft. Worth, Texas 








SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS, 
With Everything Musical 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


Brownwood, Texas 
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Clinton Glee Club 


(Continued from Page 13) 


At Christmas time all the high 
school vocal groups co-operated 
with the speech department in 
presenting Charles Francis 
Lane’s Noel in the high school 
auditorium. The emphasis for the 
second semester was an Easter 
sunrise service in the amphi- 
theater of the city’s “McLain 
Roger’s Park.” This inspiring 
program, the production of the 
cantata, Hail Redeemer by Henry 
Bishop Willtra, enmassed over 
200 singers. These fine events 
pointed up the interest and work 
of the department. 


A picked group attended the 
Noble Cain Festival held at Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Throughout the school year the 
various vocal groups have ren- 
dered valuable community ser- 
vice by sending out entertainers 
to Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and 
B. P. W., in fact, to practically 
all of the Clinton service, church, 
and civic organizations. They have 
also gone to many nearby towns. 
The young people prove them- 
selves excellent public relations 
agents for the schools. 

The memorizing of libretta has 
been correlated with English re- 
quirements. The young people 
appreciate such practical assign- 
ments; the teachers smugly call 
it “authentic learning.” 

The high quality of the high 
school music groups is a building 


on the sound foundation of musi- 
cal training provided in the Clin- 
ton elementary schools. Music 
appreciation, theory and partici- 
pation is required of every pupil 
through the first six grades. In 
the seventh and eighth grades 
any pupil who wishes and who 
is willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges 
it offers, may join a mixed chorus 
that meets regularly. 


The Clinton community real- 
izes that the music in her schools 
is helping to develop boys and 
girls into well rounded citizens. 
Clintonites deeply appreciate the 
fine work that is being done. Mr. 
Keeth has helped to establish a 
high standard of music. The em- 
phasis has not been on display, 
but on the re-creation of fine 
music — the true bringing to 
life of music so that it is relived 
in the hearts and minds of the 
people. 





PRE-ADOLESCENT 
VOCAL APPARATUS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Daisy Polk, School] for Singers, 
Dallas, Texas is the southwestern 
representative of the Bremner- 
Garcia Pre-Adolescent Vocal Ap- 
paratus Devolepment which is 
now published. 


This method is founded upon 


the Discovery over a century ago 
(Continued on Page 34) 





IT’S NEW! 


Stoumuiiaie Seubes &y Etadlis 


By Forrest L. Buchtel 


A new and modern approach through melodic etudes and two-part inven- 
tions that stir the student’s interest and develop both his musical imagin- 


ation and technical ability. 


ASK TO SEE IT NOW! 


Full Instrumentation 


Parts 50c¢ ca. (Octavo size) 


Pa. Cond. $1.00 
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Coming Soon! 
INTERMEDIATE 
SMITH-YODER-BACHMAN BAND METHOD 


(Ready August 15, 1948) 


Cond. Score—Manual $1.00 
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SAM HOUSTON STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
YELL LEADER CLINIC 
AUGUST 9-13 


There has been a number of 
inquiries in the last few weeks 
asking if the college was going to 
conduct a yell leaders clinic. 
After a consultation with Presi- 
dent Lowman, it was decided to 
conduct one. This is, of course, 
something new, but we feel that 
there is a definite demand for a 
school or clinic of this type for 
students who have been selected 
as yell leaders to lead their stu- 
dent body through the _ school 
year. In most cases students who 
have been elected are inexper- 
ienced and really know very little 
about leading yells. 


Our plans are to get several of 
the past yell leaders from the 
Southwestern Conference Schools 
such as A & M, Texas, Rice, 
T. C. U. and S. M. U. Yell leaders 
here at Sam Houston will be 
available for the occasion. 


We plan to have a professional 
tumbler who will teach the visit- 
ing yell leaders the rudimental 
elements of tumbling which 
would be very easily worked in 
front of the stands during foot- 
ball games. Many hours will be 
spent in calesthenics in teaching 
the students free movements of 
the body, and how to lead yells 
gracefully. A unit will be given 
in teaching the students to work 
out new yells for their own 
school. Emphasis will be given to 
public speaking whereby a stu- 
dent will be able to inspire a stu- 
dent body and make them yell 
to their fullest extent. Emphasis 
will be given to the synchroniza- 
tion of the pep leaders with the 
band for parades, and perform- 
ances with the student body dur- 
ing the game. 


There will be representatives 
from uniform companies here one 
day to discuss types of uniforms. 


All students will be housed in 
the school dormitories and eat in 
the school cafeteria. The Dean of 
Girls and the Dean of Boys will 
assist in making your stay both 
pleasant and profitable. They will 
bring two bed sheets, pillow slips, 
soap, towels, notebook, pencil, 
post cards, stamps, sport clothes, 
(girls may bring slack or shorts) 
bathing suits, and some spending 
money. 
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DANIEL BAKER COLLEGE 


Miss Mae Brannon, Chairman 
of the Music Department, Daniel 
Baker College, Brownwood pre- 
sented eight pupils in an eight- 
Piano ensemble playing Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, the dra- 
matic reading of Ibpen’s Peer 
Gynt having been read, in ad- 
vance of each movement on the 
piano, by Wray Post. The players 
of the ensemble are: William 
Baker, First Piano; Betty White, 
Jackie Griffin, Patsy NeSmith, 
Bobby Jean Medcalf, Myron Ger- 
many, Lorraine Ashton, Nancy 
Barnes, and Uta Merzbach. 


Hilty 
(Continued from Page 21) 

and fast sixteenths, as in the 
pedal passage from the Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C of Bach, 
alternate feet using toes permits 
of a cleaner, quieter and more 
precise rendition than the other 
pedallings. On the other hand, the 
intervals of a third at the extrem- 
ities of the pedal board are best 
played with toe-heel of the same 
foot, in this case the interval 
being determined by the span of 
the foot. Try playing all the pass- 
age (with the exception of the 
extreme intervals as indicated) 
with alternate toes, always keep- 
ing the left foot back. 

The principle that the easiest 
technic is the best technic would 
seem to be particularly applicable 
to pedalling, and the intelligent 
organist will try various pedal- 
lings for all passages, bearing in 
mind the final tempo of the piece 
to be learned and whether or not 
the expression pedal is to be used. 
He will then mark that in his 
copy, so that there will be no 
guess work as he concentrates on 
the entire composition. 





Pirates Sung 

(Continued from Page 29) 
unforced and lyric. She is ably 
abetted by the other girls, wards 
of the general. Mrs. Barker, being 
a contralto, inescapably draws all 
the battle-axe roles, and with her 
effective voice is indispensable in 
the ensemble. 

There are all the hoary musical 
favorites, and the better we know 
them, the better we like them: 
Ruth’s ditty explaining the dire 
consequences of her apprenticing 
Frederick to a pirate instead of 
a pilot; the pirate king’s swagger- 
ing “Oh, Better Far to Live and 
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Die,” the general’s patter song, 
“IT Am the Very Model of a Mod- 
ern Major General;” the police- 
men’s “Ta-ran-ta-ra!’”’; the trio 
about the ingenious paradox; the 
touching duet of the forlorn lov- 
ers, and that gem of convivial 
song known as “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here’, though sung to 
proper piratical words in the 
opera. 

There are the familiar Sullivan 
musical felicities, such as the 
parodied recitatives, the ornate 
cadenzas embellishing Mabel’s 
numbers (and beautifully sung) 
and the always present number 
or two in finely written serious 
madrigal style, the mark of a 
resourceful composer. 

The accompaniment is by an 
orchestra of seven, but of pro- 
fessional caliber, with Alice Ins- 
keep as concertmaster, and with 
Gloria Callaway, reliable, alert 
and technically capable, at the 
piano. 

Costumes, partly rented, partly 
bought and partly made, make an 
authentic picture, and there are 
numerous chorus members per- 
forming various stage duties as 
aides to James Paschal, stage di- 
rector. 

The production was repeated 
Friday and Saturday nights. 





Civic Federation 
(Continued from Page 15) 
PAUL ROE GOODMAN, Dean, 
Department of Music, Oklahoma 
State Teachers College; GEORGE 
BORNOFF, 


violin instructor, 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Each of 
the six winners will receive the 
Young Artist Award of $50.00 
plus an appearance in solo recital 
in Scott Hall during the 1948-49 
season. One of the six may, in 
addition, receive the G. B. Dealey 
Memorial Award of - $250.00, 
which provides for an appearance 
as guest soloist with the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra. This award 
will be made through a later audi- 
tion conducted by Antal Dorati, 
musical director of the orchestra, 
assisted by John Rosenfield, 
amusements editor of the Dallas 
News, and E. Clyde Whitlock, 
music critic of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 


The 1948-49 YOUNG ARTIST 
SERIES, presenting the six young 
artists in solo recitals in Scott 
Hall, Dallas, will open in October 
and continue with one concert 
each month through April. The 
concerts will be open to the pub- 
lic at a nominal admission fee. 
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TMTA Convention 


(Continued from Page 6) 


One Lesson to the Next,” refer- 
ring, from the standpoint of the 
experienced and successful teach- 
er, to the relatively long period 
between lessons when the pupil 
is on his own and must be guided 
to purposeful effort by the pre- 
cepts of the teacher. 


At the business session Miss 
Lawrence reported a_ healthy 
treasury balance. An important 
item of business which touches 
every member of the association, 
was the unanimous adoption of a 
constitutional amendment which 
raises the annual dues from $3 
to $3.50 and of members of local 
associations to the state body 
from $2 to $2.50. This is made 
necessary by the increased sub- 
scription rate of The Southwest- 
ern Musician, brought about by 
increased costs and especially by 
the fact that members are to re- 
ceive 12 instead of five issues 
each year. The reasonableness of 
the new arrangement was. so 
patent that there was no debate 
on the measure. 


The tellers in charge of the 
ballot-box were Miss Jeannette 
Tillett, of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and Fort Worth Conser- 
vatory, and Claude Herndon, El 
Paso. The result of their count 
disclosed the new roster of the 
officers, who are Mrs. La Rue 
Conlon, San Antonio, president; 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, University 
of Texas; Mrs. William J. Kear- 
ney, Houston, and Dr. T. Smith 
McCorkle, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, vice presidents; Ruby K. 
Lawrence, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
TCU, permanent director; Mrs. 
E. A. Paschal, Musical Arts Con- 
servatory, Amarillo, Hubert Kas- 
zynski, TSCW, Denton, Dr. Henry 
E. Meyer, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Mrs. O. J. 
Didzun, Hardin College, Wichita 
Falls, Miss Rachel Kent, Beau- 
mont, Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, 
Waco, and Dr. E. William Doty, 
University of Texas, directors. 
The invitation of Austin for 
the next convention was accepted. 
The time will be decided upon by 
the board, who invited written 
suggestions by the members. 


TMTA VOCAL FORUM 


The vocal forum listed on the 
convention program, was given 
over to TMTA members who also 
hold membership in the National 
Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. Dr. Ralph Ewing, Director, 
Department of Music, Trinity 
University, led the discussion 
which comprised a summariza- 
tion of viewpoints on singing and 
the teaching of singing. Both 
Rufus Craddock, Teacher of 
Voice in San Antonio, and J. C. 
Wray, Dean, School of Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary, 
Ft. Worth, made pertinent contri- 
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Exclusive Agents in the U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


butions to the discussion. Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan spoke briefly on 
the benefits to be derived from 
membership in the National 
Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. Two applications for NATS 
membership were received as a 
result of the forum. 


NEW FINE ARTS BUILDING 

Kenneth R. Osborne, head of 
the Fine Arts Department at the 
University of Arkansas _ an- 
nounces that a new Fine Arts 
Building will be constructed on 
the campus within the next 18 
months. This building will house 
the departments of music, art, 
drama, and architecture. The new 
building will cost upwards of 
$1,000,000 and will be built in 
three main sections; a_ little 
theater seating 500 people, a con- 
cert hall with pipe organ for 
music programs, and a third 
section containing music class 
rooms, library, practice rooms, 
art studios, etc. Dean Edward 
Stone of the Yale University 
School of Architecture is the 
architect. Actual construction will 
begin in October. 


Pre-Adolescent 
(Continued from Page 32) 

by Manuel Garcia, the greatest 
of the Old Italian Masters. It was 
the most important vocal discov- 
ery of the ages. The greatest 
singers heard were developed and 
trained in childhood by this 
Method. These singers astonished 
the Musical World of Europe 
when they made their debuts at 
ages from thirteen to sixteen. 
Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia, 
daughter of the writer, many 
years after his death gave this to 
a student, thereby defeating 
Garcia’s strange purpose to have 
Discovery die with him. 

The instruction includes: 
velopment Routine, Musical 
Knowledge, Rhythm, Diction, 
Bible Study, Absolute Pitch and 
Vision. Development of Voike, 
Lungs, Heart and Stomach with 
results in fine character, superior 
mentality, personality and pul- 
chritude. 

It is said every child should 
have the advantage of this devel- 
opment and training. 


De- 
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EUELL PORTER, PROFESSOR 
VOICE AND CHORUS 
HARDIN-SIMMONS UNI- 
VERSITY, ABILENE, TEXAS 


When Euell Porter was elected 
the new president of the Texas 
Music Educators Association, his 
election was not only a personal 
compliment paid by his fellow 
musicians, but it was also recog- 
nition given to the expanding and 
increasingly important vocal in- 
struction in the schools of Texas. 
It is the first time in the history 
of the Texas Music Educators As- 
sociation that a vocal instructor 
has headed the organization. 


Porter is the newly appointed 
head of the voice department and 
director of the a cappella choir 
and all vocal ensembles at 
Hardin-Simmons University. He 
began his new work June 1, fol- 
lowing three years of service at 
Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. 


The new voice head has devel- 
oped one of the outstanding 
choirs of the Southwest at Sam 
Houston State College and was 
organizer of the Bryan a cappella 
choir, a choral organization in 
Texas to sing exclusively without 
accompaniment. 


The music which Porter has 
given the Southwest has empha- 
sized the dark choral tones of 
singing, quality which Porter 
teaches and believes to be prati- 
cularly appealing to the listener 
and whose variety of use makes 
its application practical and nec- 
essary. 

“Many musicians recognize the 
beauty and usefulness of the 
organ effects created, as well as 
the beautiful symphonic qualities 
of voice obtainable only with the 
dark tone,” Porter believes. 

Singing with precision, balance 
of voice, and clear tone qualities 
are three elements of teaching 
and choral instruction that are 
the most important, the new 
Texas president is certain. The 
Hardin-Simmons instructor  be- 
lieves that “all music is good — 
popular, classical or sacred, but 
that there are definite degrees 
of goodness. Music should be 
taught for music’s sake so that 
the participant may enjoy it to 
the fullest.” 

That Porter’s philosophy is 
practical seems to be self evident. 
During the past three years the 
Sam Houston State Teachers col- 
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TCU — 75th 
ANNIVERSARY 

FORT WORTH—tTexas Chris- 
tian University is this year cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary, 
having been founded in 1873 at 
Thorp Spring, near Granbury, by 
Addison and Randolph Clark. For 
the major musical event of the 
comemoration, a concert on June 
6 by the TCU Symphony Orches- 
tra, the school commissioned Don 
Gillis, its most distinguished 
musical alumnus, to write a sym- 
phony, the first performance of 
which he conducted on a program 
of Gillis works given in Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium. At 
the graduation exercises later in 
the day he was awarded an hon- 





lege choir has toured 15,000 miles 
each year throughout Texas and 
New Mexico. During the past 
year his singers were the official 
choir for the Texas administrat- 
ors conference, a school held an- 
nually in Texas, and for the dis- 
trict Rotary convention which 
meets in Houston. The choir was 
invited to San Francisco for the 
Rotary International convention, 
but previous engagements did 
not permit its acceptance. 

Archie Jones, head of the 
music education department at 
the University of Texas, has des- 
cribed Porter not only as one of 
the outstanding choral directors 
of the Southwest, but also of the 
United States. “His selection as 
head of the Music Educators 
Association is not only a tribute 
to his gentlemanlikeness and his 
cooperative spirit but it is a re- 
cognition of his contribution to 
music and choral work during 
the past ten years in Texas,” 
Jones said. Porter also is a mem- 
ber of the national committtee 
for selection of choral music for 
the National Bulletin. 


When Porter accepted the 
Hardin-Simmons position he re- 
turned to his alma mater, a 
school from which he graduated 
in 1933. He received his master 
of education degree from Texas 
A & M and has done graduate 
study at the University of Texas 
and the University of Colorado. 


orary doctorate in music, the 
second ever granted by the 
school. 


Gillis is now production direc- 
tor for serious music at the New 
York headquarters of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company. 
Among the programs which he 
produces is the NBC Symphony 
series with Toscanini, who last 
fall played the Gillis “Symphony 
514.” Even now Gillis is one of 
the most frequently played of 
American orchestral composers. 
This short symphony will be 
played this summer on two series 
by the Boston Pops Orchestra 
under Arthur Fiedler, by two 
conductors on the Lewisohn 
Stadium series of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and at 
Chautauque and Chicago. As 
nearly as the record could be kept 
there were over 100 radios and 
concert performances of Gillis 
orchestral works during the past 
season. 
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DON GILLIS 





His “Frontier Town Suite” was 
given its premiere performance 
recently by Max Reiter and the 
San Antonio Symphony, and will 
be used on tour by the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Thor Johnson. 
Efrem Kurtz and the Houston 
Symphony have commissioned a 
Sam Houston suite for next fall. 

For the performance of his 
TCU. program Gillis had at his 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
disposal the fully instrumented 
75-piece orchestra of the school, 
regularly directed by T. Smith 
McCorkle, dean of the TCU School 
of Fine Arts, who had rehearsed 
the music, by no means easy of 
performance, to such good effect 
that the composer was able to 
play his program with few re- 
hearsals. McCorkle conducted 
half the program, at Gillis’ re- 
quest. 


The program included these 
works: “Short Overture to an 
Unwritten Opera;” “Three 
Sketches for Strings” (Enchant- 
ment,” “Whimsy” and “Day 
Dreams”); “Four Scenes from 
Yesterday” (“North Harris,” 
“Courthouse Square,” “From a 
Winter’s Dream” and “Brushy 
Creek”) ; “Portrait of a Frontier 
Town” (“Chamber of Com- 
merce,” “Where the West Be- 
gins,” “Ranch House Party,” 
“Prairie Sunset” and “Main 
Street Saturday Night’), and 
“Symphony No. 7, Saga of a 
Prairie School.” 

The overture, which has had 
numerous playings in this coun- 
try, in England by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and in Belgium and 
France, is vibrant with nervous 
excitement. The string sketches 
exemplify an aspect of Gillis’ 
writing which is less known to 
radio and concert audiences, his 
feeling for richly harmonized 
slow movements. 


The “Scenes from Yesterday” 
are written for strings and a dif- 
ferent woodwind in each move- 
ment as a solo instrument. The 
solos were played by Paul Mor- 
gan, flute; Rosalie Allison, oboe; 
David Graham, clarinet, and Wil- 
lard Elliott, bassoon. The “Fron- 
tier Town Suite,” though not so 
designated, depicts Fort Worth. 
It is scored for strings, harp and 
celesta, and exhibits the unin- 
hibited and racy atmosphere of 
the West. 

The new symphony is des- 
cribed by the composer as pro- 
ceeding from a spiritual rather 
than a realistic approach to the 
subject. The four movements, 
played without pause, are “The 
Vision,” “The People,” and “The 
Dedication” and “The Fulfill- 
ment.” The spiritual motivation 
is expressed by a germ-theme 
which in various transformations 
serves as the typical theme of 
the several movements. As more 
specifically suggestive of the 
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times and the people, the hymn 
“How Firm a Foundation,” to the 
old tune, is represented in frag- 
ments or longer portions as typi- 
cal of the people of Thorp Spring 
of 1873. The daily life of the 
people is typified by a many- 
times-reiterated theme reminis- 
cent of a country fiddler’s tune. 
These homely details give the 
work an authentic flavor which a 
more abstract approach would 
miss. 


The work is scored in vigorous, 
forthright and eminently healthy 
style. Gillis knows his orchestra 
and how to get the effects he 
desires. The program was re- 
ceived with as much unmistak- 
able evidence of approval by the 
audience of some 2,500, an evi- 
dence as much of esteem for 
Gillis, the man, as for the com- 
poser. 

Gillis, who associates daily 
with the NBC Symphony, ex- 
pressed himself as pleased, and 
even surprised, to find the TCU 
orchestra as well set-up and as 
well trained. 





TANGLEWOOD TO RESUR- 
RECT ROSSINI OPERA 


Boston, Mass., June 13 — A 
Rossini work, virtually lost for 
more than a hundred years, will 
be this summer’s operatic pro- 
duction at the Berkshire Music 
Center, Boris Goldovsky, head of 
the opera department of the 
school, has announced. 


“The Turk in Italy,” in English 
for the first time on record and 
with a newly revised libretto, will 
be presented in the Theatre Con- 
cert Hall at Tanglewood, the eve- 
nings of August 9 and 11 during 
the final week of the Berkshire 
Festival. 


This year’s festival begins on 
July 18 with the Bach-Mozart 
series conducted by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, music director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
continues through August 15. In 
addition to the opening series, 
there will be eleven concerts by 
the full Boston Symphony. 


As with the American premiere 
of “Peter Grimes,” the first 
American performances of Mo- 
zart’s “Idomeneo,” and other pre- 
vious opera productions at the 
Berkshire Music Center, “The 
Turk in Italy” will be performed 
for Friends of the Berkshire 
Music Center only. 


SEYMOUR LIPKIN WINS 


RACHMANINOFF AWARD 


By John Briggs 


New York Post and the 
Hoimne News 
April 30, 1948 


Five young pianists competed 
in Carnegie Hall last evening for 
the biggest musical jackpot of 
recent years—the national finals 
of the Rachmaninoff Fund piano 
contest, offering to the winner a 
nationwide tour under the joint 
sponsorship of Columbia Concerts 
and the National Concerts and 
Artists Corporation and an RCA 
Victor recording contract with a 
$1,000 cash advance against 
royalties. 

The first prize was won by a 
young pianist from Cleveland 
named Seymour Lipkin, who play- 
ed the first movement of the 
Tchaikovsky B-flat Minor Con- 
certo. 

Gary Graffman, who took 
second honors, will be given a 
Carnegie Hall recital next season 
sponsored by the Rachmaninoff 
Fund. 

The remaining three contes- 
tants were Grace Harrington, who 
won honorable mention for her 
playing of the Brahms B-flat 
Concerto; Ruth Geiger, who play- 
ed the Rachmaninoff “Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini’, and 
Jeanne Therrion, who performed 
two movements of the Rachman- 
inoff Concerto No. 1 in F-sharp 
Minor. 

The contestants were evaluated 
by a panel of nine judges—Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Mrs. Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Rudolf Firkusny, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Abram Chasins, Regin- 
ald Stewart, Gita Gradova, Naida 
Reisenberg and Jesus Maria San- 
roma. 

Their decision did not come as 
a surprise to the audience, judg- 
ing by the enthusiasm that fol- 
lowed Mr. Lipkin’s playing. It 
seemed to this listener, too, that 
Mr. Lipkin’s performance was 
phenomenally mature and in the 
way of range of tone-color and 
dynamics, in steel-fingered accur- 
acy and rhythmic surety, it was 
a performance of absolutely finest 
quality. Mr. Lipkin has poise. And 
his playing conveys something to 
his listeners. 

Now in his early twenties, Mr. 
Lipkin already has a remarkable 
career behind him. He entered the 
Curtis Institute at ten to study 
with Rudolf Serkin; studied con- 
ducting with Serge Koussevitzky 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING JUNE 


ACCORDION COLLECTION 


Elfin March—Klemm __. 








APS 
Frank Gaviani’s Collection of Latin American From an Indian Lodge— 
Favorites—48 to 120 basses... . 1.00 MacDowell Op. 51-No. 5 40 APS 
CELLO & PIANO BOOKS From Uncle Remus—MacDowell Op. 51-No.7 .50 APS 
From the Works of Edward MacDowell— Gypsies and Merry May Time—Harris 30 APS 
Arr. Klengel Stintentsn ; 1.25 APS Jack Fina’s Ten Talented Fingers—Fina -75 EHM 
CORNET & PIANO COLLECTION Little Spaniard—Britain 320 APS 
Harms All Time Hits 25 MPH Merry Pranks—Krentzlin 30 APS 
DRUM (Snare) Nautilus—MacDowell at 55-No. 7 50 APS 
Drumming with Foster—Ostling = 15 Sonatina—Oldham ___. 2.60 CF 
OCTAVO Tarantella—Rieti : 40 CF 
Blessed Are the Meek—Wilson SSA _ 16 CF Twelve Miniature Sketches in Arachaic Mood— 
Eloquence—Haydn-Geirnger SATB 18 CF Roberts-Schmitz Op. 8-No. 3 1.00 CF 
First Palm Sunday—Dinning SATB 20 CF Two Minuets—Mozart-Erich 40 APS 
Go Forth With God—Shaw SATB 32 OUP Woodland Spel!—Krentzlin Op. 87 40 APS 
Here Is Thy Footstool—Tagore-Lapo SATB .16 EHM PIANO DUET 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes—Bode SATB 18 CF Valse Capricieuse—Torjussen Op. 68-No. 5 APS 
Lord Is My Shepherd— TWO PIANO—Four Hands 
Schubert-Samsel SATB ae aC; Tambourin-Chinois—Kreisler-Fletcher Gr. 4 1.00 Fol 
Magnificat in A—Harris SATB 32 OUP PIPES 
March of the Men of Harlech— Suite for Pipes—Williams 
Arr. Norden TTBB ition cn -ee Score 2.50 Pts. ea. .75 CF 
Music When Soft Voices Die— SAXOPHONE (Alto) 
Shelley-Lapo SATB ee Harms All Time Hits 1.25 MPH 
Old Man—Haydn-Geirnger SATB 18 CF STRING QUARTET 
Salvation Is Created— Quartet Movement—Wagner-Abraham 
Tschesnokoff-Norden TTBB a es Score 2.50 Pts. ea. .60 CF 
Serenade—Howorth TTBB 18 GHM TEXT BOOK 
Slender Little Crescent—Jones-Gordon SA .12 APS Westminster Retrospect—Andrews 
Te Deum in A—Harris SATB 22 OUP (A Memoir of Sir Richard Terry) 3.50 CF 
Trust in God (Anthem)—Miles SATB. 12 APS TRUMPET & PIANO 
Two Songs (Unison)—Bach . .24 OUP Sweet Memories—Wiegand-Goldman 1.25 CF 
OPERETTA VIOLIN & PIANO 
The Boy Mozart—Diack 1.60 CF A Martial Melody—Parkman 40 APS 
ORCHESTRA Pastourelle—Norden ___.. 50 APS 
Suite for an Amateur Orchestra— Summer Song—MacDowell-Norden 50 APS 
Wensleydale 1.50 CF VIOLIN, CELLO & PIANO 
Tales from the Vienna Woods— One Alone—Romberg-Wood 75 MPH 
Strauss-Foldi 1.35 1.85 Rose-Marie—Friml-Wood .75 MPH 
ORCHESTRA (String) Somewhere a Voice is Calling—Tate-Wood. .75 MPH 
Caprice Viennois—Kreisler-Leidzen 2.50 Fol VOCAL 
Liebesleid—Kreisler-Leidzen 2.50 Fol Banks of Roses—Jacob 1.00 CF 
Liebesfreud—Kreisler-Leidzen 2.50 Fol Country Girl’s Farewell—Jacob 1.00 CF 


Overature— 

Bach-Daymond Score 3.75 Parts ea. .80 CF 
Schon Rosmarin—Kreisler-Leidzen 2.50 Fol 
Three Movements—Bach-Daymond 


Eternal God Our Father—Sibelius-Miller Med. .50 CF 

Phillida—Godfrey 1.20 CF 

Unveil Your Eyes—Guion High Med. Low 50 CF 
VOCAL DUETS 


Score 2.25 Pa. Pt. 80 Stg. Pts. ea. 30 CF Let Us All With Gladsome Mind— 
ORGAN Handel-Milligan — 65 APS 
Come Gentle Death—Bach-Jackson .60 CF VOCAL BOOKS 
Easter Meditation No. 5—Milford 1.40 Choral Music Through the Centuries— 
Introduction and Fugue in Eb—Butcher 1.40 CF Buszin SATB 75 HM 
Promenade, Air and Toccata—Haines - 2.00 JF It’s Fun to Sing! (First Steps in Sight 
Three Short Preludes—Bairstow 1.40 CF Singing) Ruff—Elem. Gr. 50 HM 
PIANO SOLO A Second Book of Folk Songs—Lund 2.50 CF 
Allegretto Scherzando—Haydn-Krentzlin 30 APS Sing Unto The Lord—Davis-Loring 
Allemande—Haydn-Krentzlin 40 APS Med. Vol. 1 & 2 __... 1.00 CF 
Blossoms in the Breeze—Adams 20 APS Songs for Young Gleemen—Arr. Morgan 
Cannon-Valsette—Rieti 40 CF Jr. High School Boys) .60 HM 
Dance of the Clown—Britain ; 30 APS Three Songs—Stevens 2.40 CF 





in the Berkshires and was one of 


two young musicians to pass the 
fiendishly difficult examinations 
set by George Szell for his con- 
ducting apprentices in Cleveland. 

Mr. Lipkin clearly has in addi- 
tion to good fingers a tremendous 
musical talent, and, with the im- 
petus of the Rachmaninoff Fund’s 
blessing, his place in the forefront 
of young American pianists seems 
assured. 

The Rachmaninoff Fund, estab- 
lished by voluntary contributings 
in memory of the great pianist- 
conductor-composer, was an- 
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nounced as competition against 
the highest standards rather than 
among young performers. The 
Fund will make no award unless 
it feels young artists measure up 
to its standards. It seems to me 
that with last night’s award the 
Rachmaninoff Fund is well on the 


way toward realizing 
ideal. 

The young artists last evening 
had the conductorial support of 
one of the finest baton technic- 
ians of our time, Fritz Reiner, 
who conducted the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


its lofty 








1710 Tyler Street 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 


concert pianist, artist instructor, author and conductor will give 
musicians and teachers in Colorado Springs, Colorado, beginning August 2nd. 


For information address, 
MR. DUMESNIL’S Secretary 


Write For Information 


a°5 day clinic for 


Amarillo, Texas 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILIENE 
BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, 
Department of Music, Abilene Chris- 
tion College. 


BYNUM, Raymond T., Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMurry 
College. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Studio, 
300 Grave St. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry Col- 
lege. 

AMARILLO ; 

ARNOLD. Beckie Reeder — Pianist 
Staff Member, Musical Arts Con- 
servatory. Telephone 6559. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accom- 
panist and faculty member of Ama- 
rillo College, Phone 6275. ; 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean — Amarillo 
Senior High School, Director A 
Cannella Choir. 

GILENN. Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.: President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Mnsieal Arts Conservatory. 

JACKSON. Folsom D.—Dean of Fine 
Arts and teacher of voice, Amarillo 
College. Phone 6275. 

JOHNSON. Ardath—Pianist and fac- 
ulty member of the Musical Arts 
Conservatory. Phone 28385. 

PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing. Musical Arts Conservatory; 
1710 Tyler. 


ARTINGTON 

IRONS. Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
Conductor, composer. Professor. 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division and 
Director of Bands of North Texas 
Agricultural College. 

AUSTIN 

ALLISON. Irl — President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; Amer- 
ican College of Musicians; and Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student Musi- 
cians. Sponsorships of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: 
Box 1113. 

LANDRUM. Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 

NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

BEAUMONT 


METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D.. Organist-Pianist-Choirmas- 
ter. St. Mark’s Eniseonal Church 

MILAM, Lena. B.S., M.M.. Mus. D.., 
Supervisor Music Education, Bean- 
mont City Schools. 

BISFOP 

FOSTER, Estill — Director of Music, 

Bishop High School. 
BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teach- 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progres- 
sive Series of Piano: Organist, First 
Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
vears in Europe: two summers with 
Westminster Choir School: Past 
Faculty Member, Chicago, Musical 
College, Studio 1512 Vincent Ave. 
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FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of Voice 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 


GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, B.M., 
M.M., Assistant Professor of Voice, 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor in Piano, 
Howard Payne College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Chairman, De- 
partment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band instruments; Director of 
Instrumental Music, Brownwood 
Publie Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student As- 
sistant, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs .Mabel King, B.M., 
Instructor of Piano, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel 
Baker College. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of Violin, 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teacher of 
Piano, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace, R., B.M., B.A., Mus- 
D.—Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment of Music, Director, Madri- 


gal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 
COMMERCE 


JOHNSON, Roy J.—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, East Texas State 
College. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano, 
400 Palmero St. 


DALLAS 
BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Studios, 
5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD. Winifred, B. Mus.—Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor Solo- 
ist, First Methodist Church. Temple 
Emmanuel; Conductor, Dallas Male 
Chorus, Inc., Governor, Texas Male 
Chorus Association; Texas Governor, 
Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 1815 Coombs St. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Chorus, 
Hockaday Junior College. 


DOWNING, W. B—Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O., 


Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, 2723 Fairmont. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theo- 
ry. 4218 Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN. Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher of 
Piano-Theory. Private and Class In- 
struction. Studio 5319 Richard. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and Chairman, St. Matthews 
Cathedral, 5100 Ross Avenue. 


HOCKADAY--The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Horn, Violincello, Vio- 
lin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pian- 
ist Conductor, Choir Master, Teach- 
er Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avon- 
dale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis — Voice - Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M. — Organ, 
Piano, Piano Ensemble, Theory, 
Harmony. Studios. 5622 Swiss Ave. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher of 
Voice, 121 South Mont Clair. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist - Dramatist. 
Available for concerts; 511 E. 10th 
St. 

NEUMEYER, Carl., M.A. Assistant 
Dean, The School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano. 
3508 Potomac Avenue. Phone 
L-7-249;. Normal classes; Revised 
Dunning System including advanced 
grades: Carrick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy — School for Singers: 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn). 

POTEET, Dora — Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 
SANDERSON, Henry, A.A.G.0O. Or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Saint 

Matthew’s Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E. Teacher. 5637 
Richmond. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 4349 
Southern. Phone J8-5602. 

VILLAGE OF MUSIC REVIEW 
CLUB, Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo - Pianists (Sept.- May) 
Scott Hall. 

FRANCE, Virginia. Pianist - Teacher; 
Ph. 1156, Class Piano: City Schools. 
Res. Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 
Pennsylvania. 

TODD, Harold Hart — Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition. South 
ern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University. 

WALSH, Annette — Piano. 
Walsh Studios, 
1108 Elm. 


WHITTLES — The Southwest’s Most 


Downing- 
Whittle Music Co. 


Complete Music House, 1108 Elm 
Street. Wm. H. Beasley, Pres. 
DECATUR 
WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 


Chairman, Department of Music, De- 
catur Baptist College. 
DENTON 

HODGSON, Walter, Dean, School of 

Music, North Texas State College. 


DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Profes- 
sor of Piano, North Texas State Col- 
lege. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Arthur 
Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay Piano- 
forte School. Associate Professor of 
Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


MARY McCORMICK, Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North Texas 
State College. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints 
to Singers” and “The Child Voice.” 
Texas State College for Women. 

PETTIT, Harlan — Conservatory de 
Paris, Curtis Institute of Music, 
Matthay Pianoforte School, Associ- 
ate Professor Music, T.S.C.W. 

ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Eldorado 
School of Music. 

HODGSON, Walter, Dean School of 
Music, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
ALEXANDER, BIRDIE — Teacher of 

Piano and Theory, 2935 Lebanon St. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; Ph. Main 
6075. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 
Montana St., Ph. Main 885. 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Department 
of Music, Texas College of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 

FORT WORTH 

ACERS, VICTOR B.—Graduate New 
England Conservatory; Director, 
Fort Worth Boys Choir; Soloist, 
Teacher of Voice, Song Leader, Com- 
poser. Ph. 8-6102. 

BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M.M. 
—Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Professor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan 
College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward, Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist - Concerts; 
Studio: 1135 Mistletoe Drive; Arling- 
ton Studio: 614 E. Abram St. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. 
Organist and Composer. 3525 Mod- 
lin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—P i anis t- 
Teacher — Affiliated with Texas 
Christian University. 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph.D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin — 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B.M. Teacher of 
Piano and Organ. Studio 615 College 

' Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571. 

NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T.C.U. Private 
Studio: 2229 Mistletoe Blvd. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violin- 
cello. Chamber Music Recitals. Mrs. 
George Conner, Manager, 421 Con- 
ner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music 
and the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, 
teacher of class piano; Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., Assist- 
ant Professor, Piano and Theory, 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
School of Fine Arts—Major Fields: 
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Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experi- 
ence. Law Sone, President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette — Pianist, Teacher 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory 
of Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Director 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 
426 S. Henderson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Director, School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B.M. (for- 
merly of Bush Conservatory) Piano, 
Normal Training, Theory, 1505 
Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Presi- 
dent Graham Music Studios Atop the 
San Jacinto. C6166-Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Director 
All branches of Music—Fully Ac- 
credited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E.—Teacher - Director 
City Schools; University of Houston, 
2007 Lamar Street. 

MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. 1801 
Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

—Homer Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

PORTER, Euell — Director of Vocal 

Music, Sam Houston State College. 
KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director. 
Chairman, Department of Music, Kil- 
gore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Juilliard, 2124 24th Street. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D. — Conductor 
Texas Technological College Bands. 
“One of the Nation’s Finest Bands.” 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano. 

SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M. — Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 

DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Heights., 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., Songs, 328 E. Mulberry 
Avenue. 

HERTWIG, Meta., B.M. — Teacher of 
Piano Harmony, Theory, Class and 
Individual Studio. 1730 W. Magnolia. 

HOISHOLT, Mary Spencer — Pianist 
Assoc. Royal Manchester College of 
Music. 1039 Kayton Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone P-2-6700. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W. — Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

McCOLLISTER, Mrs. Alexander— 
Piano, Matthay Principles of Piano 
Playing. Also Curwen Pedagogy and 
Progressive Series. 615°*W. Wood- 
lawn. Phone P-2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Director 
Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School 
through Advanced Grades. State Af- 
filiation. Studios: 1419 St. Mary’s, 
123 Ogden Lane. Phone K-0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano-Theo- 
ry, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 

ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College. 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W. — Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W. Teacher of Piano. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora — Assistant 
Professor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head Band 
and Instrumental Department, John 
Tarleton: Agricultural College. 

HUTCHISON, Robert. Head Depart- 
ment of Voice, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 


TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Di- 
rector. 

VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Di- 
rector, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music. Organist First Baptist Church 
and Temnle Rodel Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid., B.M., M.M., Theory, 
Composition. Conductor Baylor Sym- 
phony, Baylor University. 

WAXAHACHIE 

LANE, Ford., B.A., M.M., Mus D. 
Dean Southwestern Conservatory, 
Dallas, Texas. Conductor-Arranger: 
Band, Chorus, Drama and Orchestra. 
Studio: 507 N. Monroe. Phone 1189J. 

WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin Col- 
lege. 

COLORADO 

COFFIN, Berton—Baritone-Teacher of 
Singing. Concerts and Oratorio, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teach- 
er. Box 642, Walsenburg. 


CHICAGO 
Maurice G. IVINS, Anna D. 
Voice Piano 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph — President, Chicago 
Musical College. 64 Van Buren 
Street. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N., Teacher of 
Voice and Interpretation. 410 South 
Michigan Avenue. 

FLORIDA 

OLGA NYE, Voice-Piano. Talent Stu- 

dio; 3002 Harbor Vitw, Tampa 6. 


KANSAS 


BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Builder. 
Individual and Class Instruction in 
Singing and Speaking; Bel Canto 
Member of: NATS, MTNA, and 
KMTA. 1609 Morgan Avenue, Par- 
sons. 

NEBRASKA 

BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat’l. Guild of Piano Teachers and 
Adjudicators for Seven States. 5018 
Izard Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. 
Member N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 
Central Avenue, Newark 2, N.J. 19 
Badeau Avenue, Summit. 


SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 
Brookside Drive, Union. Catalogue 
sent on request. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Eastern New Mex- 
ico State College. Box 117, Portales. 


JIANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., 
M.A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 


LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Com- 
poser. “Nationally Known as Com- 
poser of Operas and Choruses.” 
Professor of Piano, Highlands State 
University, Las Vegas. 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, As- 
sociate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS. 
145 East 92nd Street. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach- 
Accompanist. 304 West 78th St. 
HUGHES, EDWIN — Pianist and 
Teacher Two-piano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes in 
New York and Washington, D. C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano and 
Allied Subjects. 550 Riverside Drive, 

New York 27. 


ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist - Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay Sum- 
mer Course, July 6-30. 320 W. 86th 
St., New York. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City. Juilliard Summer School. 
Member American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, National Asso- 
ciation Teachers of Singing and New 
York Singing Teachers Ass’n. 464 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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WATERS, Crystal, Concert Singer- 
Teacher, Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style. Prepara- 
tion for: Radio, Screen, Stage, Con- 
cert, Opera. 405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 
5-1362, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representa- 
tive National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, 527 W. 121st St., New York. 

OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6004 Maplewood Avenue, 
Sylvania. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Mu- 
sic Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, 
National President, 2051 Seventh 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls. 


OKLAHOMA 
ROZSA, Bela, Ph.D., Professor, Theory, 
Piano, Organ, Chairman Graduate 
School of Music, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa. 
OREGON 
SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing. 
1089 E. 19th Avenue, Eugene. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CONVERSE COLLEGE — School of 
Music; Edwin Gerschefski, Dean 
Spartanburg. 
UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. Univer- 
sity Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 
FELLHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student 
of Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; 


Alexander Rabb in Piano. 1620 
Rainbow, Laramie. 





Dear Southwestern 
(Continued from Page 28) 


Rose Raymond (Matthay specia- 
list) in July, Stanford King a 
three-week course on Popular 
Piano Teaching,—and these are 
only the ones whose announce- 
ments have reached our office. 


Mme. Deith Golde, president of 
Leschetizky Assoc. of America, 
had a real taste of Texas hos- 
pitality while in Houston. She has 
been wined and dined with royal- 
ty in Europe, but Texas is in a 
class by itself and she probably 
needed a rest at Grand Canyon 
before going on to San Francisco. 


Dr. Carl Friedberg presents 
his pupils each spring in a series 
of individual New York recitals. 
Allen Rogers, winner of the Guild 
Artist Diploma, gave two such 
programs, featuring the difficult 
Reger “Variations on Theme by 
Bach” and the rarely played 
Sonata by Dukas as well as other 
extremely difficult works. Mr. 
Rogers will give a recital at Uni- 
versity of Kansas City this sum- 
mer. 


Shirley Aronoff, pupil of Mme. 
Rosina Lhevinne three years—is 


a winner in the Civic Federation 
Young Artist series in Dallas, 
Texas—sponsoring a recital. 


Richard Gregor—artist diploma 
winner with Augusta Gentsch in 
Spokane, then pupil of Olga Sam- 
aroff in New York where he 
made a successful Town Hall de- 
but, is touring with the Columbia 
Concert trio. 





BARTOK QUARTETS 
PLAYED IN LISBON 


The Portuguese branch of the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music recently sponsored 
performances of the Six Quar- 
tets of Bela Bartok. The Quartets, 
regarded by many critics as Bar- 
tok’s most representative works, 
were given in a series of two 
concerts May 8th and 10th in Lis- 
bon by the Hungarian Quartet: 
Zoltan Szekely, Alexandre Mos- 
kowsky, violins; Vilmos Palotai, 


viola; and Denes Koromzay, 
cello. 

A similar series of two pro- 
grams featuring the Bartok 


Quartets will be given at Tangle- 
wood by the Juilliard Quartet on 
consecutive Saturdays, July 10th 
and 17th. 
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A group of students and teachers who attended the Leo Podolsky Piano Clinic Howard Payne College May 31, June 5, 1948 


etnias 


Mr. Podolsky has been re-engaged as Artist Consultant by the Department of Music of 


Howard Payne College. He will conduct clinics in November, March and June dur- 
ing 1948-49 school year. 


Students may pursue a major or minor in music toward either the B. S. or B. A. De- 
gree. By taking both a major and minor in music, students are able to take as much 
as sixty hours of music instruction. 


Instruction includes organ, orchestral instruments, piano, violin, voice, and theory. 
Emphasis is given to the college ensembles, such as band, chorus, a cappella choir, 
orchestra, and small ensembles. 


Registration for the fall semester begins September 14. 


Address: DR. H. GRADY HARLAN, Chairman 
Department of Music 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 
Box 235, 
Brownwood, Texas 
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—SJiIME TO RENEW 


Renew Your Strength—Vacation 


Renew Your Ideas—Study 


Renew Your Prestige by Renewing 





Your Membership 


in the 





“DEVOTED 
TO YOUR 


“| NATIONAL LUILU 
of PIANO TEACHERS 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 


BOX 1113 ° ‘ ° ° AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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